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VIEWING at close range, as we do, the constant changes 
which are taking place in China, itis not to be wondered at 
that sometimes: we become wearied by the: 
miscerning tbe Stans very suddenness and: multiplicity of the 
re _. moving scenes which pass before us in 
such. kaleidoscopic confusion. We rub our eyes and wonder: 
what it all means. And with our wonderings it is natural that 
we should ask, What new responsibilities do these changes’ 
involve for us as missionaries, and what new duties do they 
“demand? As a help to such thinking we are indebted, in this’ 
issue, to the leadership of three senior missionaries, represent- 
ing respectively the northern, central and southern sections of 
the Empire. The symposium of their opinions (see page 245-' 
259) cannot fail to bring home, with triple emphasis, a sense 
of the obligation which rests upon us to.know, more fully than 
has been our wont, the changes which are taking place, and’ 
to seek more diligently than ever to understand their underlying 
causes. ‘This obligation arises not alone, surely, out of the 
fact that we owe it to ourselves to be intelligent, but also, and 
more especially, out of our duty towards the societies which 
have sent us out and towards Him whose ambassadors we are. 
A perusal of these articles leads us to realize afresh that to be 
ignorant of the forces at play around us is but to beat the air ; 
such effort cannot fail to result in the misapplication of energy, 

and, consequently, in a greater or less degree of inefficiency. 
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But knowledge in this as in other realms brings with it 
responsibility. In so far as we know and understand the con- 
ditions which prevail about us, to that degree 
are we responsible for investing our knowledge 
in intelligent action. This action, so far as we 
missionaries are concerned, looks in four directions. First, to- 
wards the Chinese church, whose virility and ultimate independ- 
ence of missionary aid is our objective ; this implies a humility 
on our part which will in honour prefer the Chinese Christians 
to ourselves and a wisdom which will warn them of and prepare 
them for the perplexities and perils ahead. Secondly, towards 
our fellow-missionaries, in unity with whom, regardless of 
creed or cult, we see our chief hope of leading the Chinese 
people to believe in the infinite superiority of the religion we 
profess and in the supreme sufficiency of our Divine Saviour 
and Lord; this involves moving steadily and unfalteringly 
forward in the path of union which has been blazed so clearly 
before us.by the Centenary Conference and other important 
missionary gatherings. Thirdly, towards the home churches, 
in whose awakening to a keener sense of the greatness 
and imperativeness of the enterprise of world-wide evangel- 
ization lies at once their vazson d'etre and their hope of 
continued life; this means that we missionaries must be more 
faithful than ever in helping the churches in the West to see 
the vision of opportunity and obligation which confronts them 
in the East. And, fourthly, towards our God, who by all 
these signs of whitening harvests is summoning us not alone 
to the service of work, but also and more particularly to 
the larger service of intercession ; this calls for a rigid setting of 
ourselves apart at times from the distractions of change and 
toil, in order that we may spend more time in unhurried 
imitation of our Lord, whose nights of prayer were so large 
a factor in His life’s work. 

* * 

In the relations which the missionary sustains to the new 
conditions prevailing in China, there is special need at this time 
that he take care not to lose sight of the préemi- 
nently spiritual nature of the work which be has 
come to perform. The material and the intel- 
lectual readily appeal to the Chinese mind ; he is even ready to 
approve the moral when presented from certain viewpoints, espect- 
ally the utilitarian. But the spiritual, as viewed from the Christian — 
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standpoint, is for the most part beyond hig comprehension and 
outside his field of vision or desire. Mining for gold or silver, 
increased facilities for locomotion, postal and telegraphic con- 
venience, newspapers and books and especially schools, they are 
now eager to adopt and exploit as fast and as far as they know 
how. There is a constant demand being made on the mission- 
ary for help in securing many of these desired ends. And the 
missionary is often led to give his assistance, hoping thereby to 
remove prejudice and secure a better hearing for the claims of 
the Gospel. But the special need which we would point out 
and emphasize at this time, is that of never losing sight of, 
or in any slight degree deviating from, the final, absolute 
spiritual nature of his mission, ever remembering that the 
Kingdom is not meat and drink, and recalling often the words 
of Paul, ‘‘I determined to know nothing among you save 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified.”’ 
* 

THE official representatives of eleven British Missionary 
Societies, comprising all the leading British Societies having 
work in China, have recently published as 
an appeal to their missionary constituency 
a summary of the leading points in the 
‘Memorial to the Home Churches’ adopted by the Centenary 
Conference. «The joint issue of this appeal is a noteworthy 
instance of the growth of united effort on the part of Mission 
Boards in the home lands and this endorsement from home of 
‘ an exhortation to federation in work on the field is among the 
most signal of the signs to be observed of a practical adoption of 
the ideals of missionary workers in China by the Home Churches, 

The appeal sets out in few but striking paragraphs the work 
to be accomplished. 1st. Greater efficiency. 2nd. Co-operation 
of kindred forces. 3rd. An adaptation to changing environment. 
4th. Greater breadth of missionary outlook and aim. It also 
endorses the plea for federation, wherever possible, on the part | 
of sinall institutions and isolated theological seminaries and for 
an end of overlapping in evangelistic and pastoral work. ‘‘We 
must take no narrow view of the work to be done. It must not 
be supposed that the sole result of missionary work is the mak- 
ing and baptizing of converts. Our great hope is that China 
may become a Christian nation.’’ The publication of this 
appeal may serve to recall to us on the field the ideals we have 
set forth and to renerve us in the struggle for their accomplish- 
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ment. It has been one of the glories of the missionary ent 
that those engaged in it have led the advante toward Christian 
unity and that federation in practical work, as well as in senti- 
ment, has come from, rather than to, the field. We shall con- 
tinue to lead only at the cost of much hard work, consistent love 
of the brethren and conseqment self-sacrifice for the 
wealth of God’s Kingdom. | 
* * 
WE have in our hands the official report of the China 
Missions Emergency Committee, which was represented at the 
Conference by the Rev. Lord William Cecil, Sir 
po a Alexander Simpson, Professor Alexander Mac- 
Committee, llister and Mr. Prancis William Fox. We 
notice that this report is prepared and signed by 
three only of the four members of the Committee, Lord William 
Cecil apparently having preferred to make his report separately. 
So far as a brief visit, such as this deputation paid to China, can 
give men hitherto unacquainted by personal experience with the | 
conditions of work on the field the power as well as the privilege 
of expressing opinion, this report is judicious and fairly com- 
prehensive. But we should like to see it made a rule that no 
deputation which comes to enquire into mission work in China 
shall be allowed to make an ex cathedra report to the Christian 
public on the condition of affairs unless it has spent at least a 
year in a personal, first-hand study of the problems involved. 
Men, however gifted, who pay brief visits are bound to take the 
impressions that are given to them by the missionaries with 
whom they stay, with whom they have previous connections, 
or with whose point of view they are, at the outset, en rapport. 
It is doubtful whether any amount of good judgment ever 
compensates in this matter for a lack of experience. We are 
thinking just as much of deputations sent to represent Mission 
Boards as of this China Missions Emergency Committee. In 
our next month’s issue we shall hope to deal with/this valuable 
report more in detail. : 
THE fact that another and evem more stringent Edict h 
been issued from the Throne om the opium question gives point | 
tO our opinion expressed last month that this 
reform was being re-energized. We trust 
that before long the condition of affairs 
which is reported under the Shanghai Taotaiship, wherein no 
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one of the officials is an opium smoker, will be found true 
generally over the Empire. We are in receipt of news from 
Korea, however, of a depressing kind, namely, that opium 
smoking has, in the last year, very seriously increased in 
that kingdom. This is not only unfortunate for Korea, but 
vety derogatory of the reputation of Japan. We have heard the 
suspicion expressed in more quarters than one of late that 
Japan is falling away in her spheres of influence from her 
unexceptionable attitude at home of uncompromising hostility 
to the use of opium. It is definitely reported that the Japanese 
Agricultural Department has been experimenting with a poppy 
crop in the Osaka prefecture, and many are enquiring what this 
thing may mean. We trust that one of the first evidences of 
the good government of Korea under the Japanese protectorate 
will be a rigid dealing with the opium problem in that kingdom 
upon the lines carried through so successfully in Formosa. 
We would again remind missionaries how greatly it is in their 
power to promote this reform in China by keeping themselves 
well informed of local conditions with a view to making these 
public, should it be deemed necessary. 
* * 
Our readers will have noticed the issue of an Edict aiming 
at compulsory and free education in China, a copy of which 
will be found in our Missionary .News columns.~ 
Compulsory While it is obvious that the immediate application 
“hina. of this Edict is impossible (since the Chinese 
government has taken no satisfactory steps to 
provide teachers for the schools it commands officials to open 
everywhere), still it is interesting as evidence of the ideal 
that China.is setting before herself educationally, and if the pre- 
sent Reform régime continues—the Christian church will have 
to face a Chinese governmental system of free education. We 
need not point out how momentous this matter is likely to 
be, or what tremendous issues to the Christian church are in- 
volved. It behoves all missionary societies and mission com- 
mittees to awake to the fact that only by an effective demon- 
stration of ability to help Chima realize these educational ideals 
can Christian influence be assured to the coming educational 
system of the Empire. We wish we could hear more of the 
establishment of union normal schools and of specific training 
of teachers for work in primary schools. It is perfectly certain 
that individual attempts on the part of missions to solve this 
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whole problem are of little avail. It is at our peril that we fail 


to unite in tackling the situation that this recent Edict has 
outlined clearly. God’s opportunities do not wait upon the 
convenience of man, but are sent as a test of our faith’s sincerity 
and our work’s value. We pray God that the day may not 


come when it shall be said of the Christian church in China, in 


review of the educational opportunities that were laid before it, 


that it was weighed in the balances and found wanting. 


* * * 


WE cannot allow the occasion of Sir Robert Hart’s 
departure for England to pass without expressing what we 
believe all missionaries in China feel in 
regard to that great man. Our regret at the 
loss China sustains in his removal is not 
confined to the appreciation of his work we have in common 
with all who realize the wonderful nature of the organization 
he has built up in this Empire. We regret the loss to China of 
those sterling moral qualities which we are wont to associate 
with Christian training and ideals, and which have been so 
consistently exemplified in Sir Robert’s career. This is not the 
place in which to enlarge upon the growth of the Customs 
service during his period of comptrollership, nor to recount 
the many incidents in Sir Robert Hart’s life which have shown 
him to the world in the light of diplomatic statesmanship. 
We are grateful to the administration which since 1863 has 
gradually transformed one side of life in China ; lighting her 
coasts and rivers and instituting her postal service; more 
grateful than many in China can be, because we feel the 
benefit of these things more acutely. But we are chiefly 
grateful to, Sir Robert Hart for the unimpeachable honesty 
which has stopped the mouth of slander even in so naturally 
suspicious a quarter as Chinese officialdom ; for the example of 
devotion to duty which has raised the regard of the Chinese for 
foreign administration in an immeasurable degree; for the 
consistent desire for the highest good of this people, and for 
the practical sympathy with every work for the advancement of 
the nation’s well being and the alleviation of her suffering which 
he has never fajled to show. We trust that Sir Robert will 
have given to him in the Providence of God many years of 
useful leisure. His work cannot be forgotten while China 
remains a nation with a regard for history, and we believe that 
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the moral character which gave to that work peculiar signifi- 
cance and force will long be held in grateful remembrance. 
* * 

Ir must have been noted by many of our readers that 
the districts which seem to be making the greatest noise in 
connection with the cry of China for the Chinese 
are those in which lawlessness is often most evi- 
dent. Moreover, we think it will be found that 
these same regions, when judged by their readiness to obey the 
Opium Decree, show that their idea of patriotism is not that 
of obedience to the law of their country. The Peking govern- 
ment might just now do worse than take as a rough and ready 
method of reckoning the value of patriotism, the willingness 
and ability of the _ Provinces professing it, to carry out the 
opium reform. 


Reform and 
®bedience. 
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Our readers will be getting this number of the RECORDER 
when summer is making her appearance and when a ‘certain 
proportion of our friends are anticipating their 

home furloughs. ‘To all such we would give a 
word of advice. lease notify our business 

depariment of your wtinerary or change of address. Very 
frequently we receive complaining letters from friends who 
miss the RECORDER, intimating that the magazine is still going 
home, and don’t we remember their passing through Shanghai ? 
We happily remember the pleasant impression of the arrival of - 
‘these friends, the healthy glow of their faces, the fashionable 
cut of their clothes, the dainty appearance of a new tie, in 
contrast to the evidences of strenuous interior life and work 
before the homegoing. We were even impressed by the 
sonorous utterances indicative of the earnest deputation work at 
home. But in these days of specialization the addressing of 
magazines is relegated to a more mechanical agency than 
formerly, and it is always well, when going or coming, to send 
a written note giving change of address and future movements, 


‘« Emerson says that consistency is the virtue of small minds. We should 
do what we believe to be right before God to-day, whether or not it is what 
we did yesterday. The man who cannot change his mind when conditions 
have changed is not fit to be an administrator of a great enterprise. He is 
worse than a weak man, for the latter is amenable to advice, while the former 
is as inaccessible to reason as a mule.’’ Dr, Arthur J. Brown in ‘‘ The Foreign 


Missionary.”’ 
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The Sanctuary, 


The effectual fervent prayer of arighteous man availeth much.—jJames v. 16. 


For where two or three are gathered together in my Name, there am lin 


the midst of them.—Matthew xviii. 20. 


A MORNING PRAYER 


Now that the daylight fills the sky, 
We lift our hearts to God on high, 
That He, in all we do or say, 

Would keep us free from harm to-day : 


Would guard our hearts and tongues 
from strife « 

From anger’s din would hide our life : 

From all ill sights would turn our eves: 

Would close our ears from vanities : 


Would keep our inmost conscience 
re: 

Our souls from folly would secure : 

Would bid us check the pride of sense: 

With due and holy abstinence. 


So we, when this new day is gone, 
And night in turn is drawing on, — 
With conscience by the world unstained 


Shall praisé His Name for victo 
gained, 


All laud to God the Father be, 

All praise, Eternal Son, to Thee ; 
All praise for ever, as is meet, 

To God the Holy Paraclete.—Amen. 


PRAY FOR 

China: That in the ‘‘cycle of 
change ’’ (see 245’ she may be 
guided by the religion of Jesus 
(page 249), and may be morally as 
well as intellectually and govern- 
mentally reformed (page 254). 

That the effort to remove the 
opium curse entirely may speedily 
be successful. 

The Missionary Body: That in their 
new relations with officials and 
gentry (page 252) they may have an 
attitude of /rue sympathy (page 


255). 

The That they may 
truly grasp the meaning of the great 
movements now taking place in 
China and throughout the world 
(page 258), and may wisely train 
leaders for the New China (page 
246). 

The Pan-Anglican Congress in Lon- 
don: That it may give great sti- 
mulus to the cause of Missions. 


Prayer for the Emperor of China, 

Almighty God, by whose divine 
sanction the kings of the eartn hold 
sway, look graciously upon the Em- 
peror of China and all who bear rule 


under him; do Thou so guide and 
illuminate their hearts and minds 
that they may be led to acknowled 
Thee the true God and Jesus Chr 
Whom Thou hast sent, and may they 
so rule that peace and order may 
prevail amongst the people commit- 
ted to their charge, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord.—Amen. 


GIVE THANKS FOR 
The great spirit of unity manifested 
in the recent Conference in West 
China, 
The action of the Shanghai Muni- 
cipality looking towards the closing 
of all opium dens in that settlement. 


The Life and Example of our Bless- 
ed Lord :— 


The Teaching : a teacher come from 
God.—John iii. 3. 


The Parables: declaring hard sent- 


ences.—Ps. lxxviii. 2. 

The Miracles: manifesting forth His 
Glory.—John ii, rr. 

His Sympathy: made like His breth- 
ren.—Heb. ii. 17. 

In weakness: touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities, 

In temptation : tempted in all points 
like as we are.—Heb. iy. 15. 

With ignorance: who can have com- 
passion on the ignorant. 

With error : and on them that are out 
of the way —Heb. v. 2. 


With sinners: making reconciliation 


oo the sins of the people.—-Heb. 

With joys : rejoicing with them that do 
rejoice —John ii. 1-12. 

Wit 

_ that weep.—Rom, xii. 15 ; and John 
xi. 35. 

His unceasing mercies : He went about 
doing good.—Acts xi. 38. 

His perfection : made perfect through 
sufferings.—Heb ii. 1o. 

His example: that we might follow 
His steps.—I. Peter ii. 21. 

The virtue of His comin 
might have life more a 
ohn x. Io. 

His promise of reward: where I am, 
rye shall my servant be.—John 
xii. 26. 


Salvation to our God which sitteth 
upon the Throne, and unto the Lamb, 
Alleluia. 


: that we 
ndantly. 
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sorrows: weeping with them . 
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- Our Duties as Missionaries in View of the Recent 
Developments and Changes ‘in China 


I.—BY REV. A. H. SMITH, D.D. 


Y way of preliminary it should be said that every mission- 
“a B ary should endeavor to keep in'touch with current 
events both in the West and in China, especially the 
latter. With this view he should regularly read at least one 
good foreign (daily or weekly) journal published in this Empire. 
We should have some knowledge of current Western thinking 
on religious, educational, scientific and general literary lines. 
Book reviews in different home papers are valuable index. 
We should try to gain some acquaintance with Chinese periodical 
and other current literature. [Dr. Garritt’s recent articles on 
this subject, and Mr. Huntington’s summary of some of Liang’s 
influential writings, should be consulted on this head.] The 
Chinese language is undergoing a most important modification, 
and failing a published text-book every one should make his 
own vocabulary of new and useful terms. 

The Spirit of One’s Work.—There is often a dicen of 
paying too much attention to current conditions. To under- 
stand them fully is beyond the wit of man and is moreover 
unnecessary. We deal in general principles, and these are 
fixed while circumstances alter. Two things are certain ; 
‘China has entered upon a cycle of change which no man 
and no combination of men can stop. The changes thus 
involved are wide and deep, covering the whole scope of in- 
dividual, social, and national life. They will require extended 
periods of time in which to develop, and at the soonest it will 
be a generation or two before they can be wrought out. This 
accords with the principles of psychology and the téachings of 
history and of revelation. All our work and all our teaching 
should recognize this fundamental truth. 

The Spirit of Our Work.—Like other men a missionary has 
limitations which he should recognize and respect. Enlarging 
experience should teach him what he can do best and most 
effectively. But he should never suppose that what he happens 
to have done, is the measure of what he can do, either in range 
or in effectiveness. Some men need to be restrained from 
unbalanced activity, while others need a spur. A certain tract 
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written headed, ‘‘She hath done what she could,’”’ but 


it was followed by another, entitled, ‘‘She hath done what 
she thought she couldn’t do.’? We must neither forget nor 
ignore the fact that all missionaries, more especially those in 
the Far East, are in an important sense mediators between the 
East and the West. Weare here—or we ought to be—not 
mainly on behalf of a ‘*church,’’ but of the far wider interest 
of the kingdom of God. For this reason under appropriate 
conditions it is not merely legitimate but imperative in the 
felicitous and comprehensive phrase of the late Miss Frances 
Willard to ‘‘do everything,’’ not indeed always, or all at once, but 
by aiding in, and sympathizing with, and praying for, ‘‘every good 
word and work.’’ Ata time when the evangelistic, the educa- 
tional, and the philanthropic work of missions are more adequately 
(or perhaps we should say less inadequately) prosecuted than 
before, there are often incidental opportunities to influence 
individual Chinese and Chinese public opinion in favor of 
Christianity by showing the intelligence, the earnestness, the 
catholic sympathies of those who represent the Christian 
church. An hour, a day, or months spent in weaving about 
men of light and leading in China, a web of influences which 
may dispose them to lend their aid, or it may be to modify or 
withdraw their opposition, may result even outwardly in much 
greater benefit to the church and to China than any street chapel 
preaching, however excellent. Both kinds of effort are useful 
and neither to be neglected. 

There are in the New China increasing opportunities to 
influence the student class. The prompt seizing of the great 
opening at Tokio was a Christian example of what Paul called 
‘* buying up for yourself the opportunity.’’ Work such as that 
in the Chi-nan-fu Institute, like that of Dr. Hart in the 
Museum of St. John’s College, Tientsin, or that of Dr. Wilson in 
Hsii-t‘ing, Ssuch‘uan,—all these are handfuls of leaven cast 
into Chinese meal, the results of which no man is wise enough 
to predict or to foresee. Our greatest work 1s to train up 
Chinese leaders, men and women, who shall supersede and 
supplant us. Can we not also train men to feel an Obligation 
to help in supplying China’s needed literature ? 

The attention: of the world has long been centered on 
China, and this is morally certain to continue. It is now 
much easier to get a hearing.at home than formerly. Might 
we not wisely take a six weeks’ course in some ‘‘school of 
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advertising ’’ to find out how to catch, fix, ald hold the reader’s 
attention ? Study of missions was never so prevalent. The 
Laymen’s Movement is big with promise. We must strike 
while the iron is hot. The camera opens many eyes and hearts 
to the condition and the needs of China. Let those who can, 
use it wisely, widely, and well. We need the vision of God to 
hold our educated Christians for work for China. They too 
must see it and profoundly feel China’s call and the call of 
God. ‘Toward all movements for the inner unity of Christians 
in China we should ever be wide-eyed and open-hearted. This 
spirit we believe increasingly characterizes the missionary body 
throughout China, as.was conspicuously shown at the Centennial 
Conference, and more recently in the West China Conference at 
Ch‘eng-tu. Phenomena like these are at once a prophecy and 
a promise of a new day for the Christian church in the Celestial 
Empire. 


IIl.—BY REV. THOMAS W. PEARCE. 


A New Creed and Practice. 


UR Divine Lord, in the days of His flesh, denounced as 
() hypocrites certain persons of discernment who failed to 
| ‘discern.’ In their own limited sphere these were 
men of light and leading ; their blame was that they could not 
read . . . the signs... of the times. An open vision to 
-**take occasion by the hand’’ would have made the privilege 
theirs of pointing to the kingdom of heaven at hand, open to all 
believers, to the light of the world whose coming enlighteneth 
every man, to God tabernacling with men in the person of 
- Immanuel. The discernment of the Pharisees, failing at the 
one point, was of little worth in relation to those highest 
possibilities, which might have been theirs in the new dispen- 
sation of grace. : 
In Mencius v. 2, 5, we find that philosopher saying: 
‘*Confucius among the sages was the time (discerner) J, — # 
Z N$¢ @ ut. The sage of sages marked occasions as they arose, 
and in using opportunity with all sagely wisdom, showed what 
manner of man he was ; the distinctive strength of his teaching 
was in itstimeliness.” By meeting as no other teacher has done 
the needs of his own age his influence has been transcendently 
incomparable in China through all succeeding generations. 
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The heirs of the ages may well deem golden the lessons of 
history, whether sacred or profane, that quicken discernment in 
the ‘‘signs of the times.’’ For us as missionaries in China signs- 
of-the-time-discernment is of the first moment if our sense of 
duty is to be clear, strong, and comprehensive, and the means 
for its discharge suitable, adequate, and ready to our hand. 

Our duties as spiritual leaders, the representatives of West- 
ern Christianity in this part of the Far East, who are in touch 
with great world movements and changes, fraught with signific- 


ance in relation to the diffusion of divine light and knowledge 


in a vast pagan empire, point us in the first instance: To the 
friends of missions throughout Christendom. There is needed 
on our part a more united, intelligent, and persistent attempt to 
bring the China of to-day before the missionary church through- 
out all the world: We need a creed embracing the following - 
articles, each capable of large expansion ; and there should be 
an organized, continuous, thorough endeavour to make this 
creed of ours a creed of Christendom. 

We believe-that great world movements, military or social, 
commercial or industrial, educational or political, have ushered 
in times of new departure in the religious life of nations. 

We believe that in the providence of God such movements 
have wrought for the breaking up of ancient systems of faith 
and worship, that in their wake the religious sanctions of 
many generations have disappeared, and over the lands of the 
earth there has been a ‘‘ way of the Lord ’’ prepared. 

We believe that for him who has the seeing eye, there is 
clear vision showed of things that must shortly come to pass in 
the Empire of China. 

We believe that the missionary church of to-day in Western 
lands has but dimly discerned the signs of the times in this Far 
Eastern Empire with the result that the church is moving by 
slow and feeble steps to those heights of duty, responsibility, and 
privilege which lie before her in the new world of opportunity 
and occasion. 

God is calling to the naa to put on its deen. He is 
seeking to give to the church a vision. Response to the call, 
obedience to the vision, may determine the destiny of a great 
pagan people in relation to the highest things. Friends of 
China are face to face with the question, What is to be the 
religion of the new nation? This is a starting point on the 
line of our missionary duty. We are to watch the trend of 
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informed opinion in the most native 
literature and what we there learn concerning the spirit of the 
age should be made widely and fully known, 

In the sphere of religious reconstruction as everywhere, in 
modern China, that spirit is thoroughly eclectic. It would 
borrow from Christianity a rest day in each week, public 
worship with hymn and prayer, ritual and ceremonial, the 
modes and ordinances of the West, with Confucius in the place 
of Christ. Again it demands a pure Buddhism freed from accre- 
tions and corruptions, a Buddhism akin to the faith that in 
the early centuries of Christianity drew thousands of Chinese 


_ pilgrims to the sacred ‘spots associated with Gaudama in India. 


At other times it purposes to take from the leading faiths 
of the world the best that each has to offer, and from these 
elements to build up a religion suited to the genius of the 
Chinese race. | 

This is the aspect of the situation with which the church 
is concerned. If Christianity is not brought in to meet the 
religious needs of an awakened nation necessity will be laid 
upon that nation to look elsewhere for the satisfaction denied to 
her by those who hold the religion of Christ in trust. for the 
people of the earth. Our first duty as missionaries is to quicken 
within the church a movement commensurate with the new 
departure in paganism which calls for so large an extension of 
the church’s activity. 

The evangelization of the world in the present century may, 
in the providence of God, depend much on the order of our going 
forth to preach the Gospel in the world. Present conditions 
constitute a special call to move on the line of least resistance. 
During the next decade Christianity may well attain in China 
a grand vantage ground from which to carry forward its triumphs 
into an ever widening field. 

_ We are not less concerned that our duties as apostles and 
ministers of the word should be viewed by ourselves with a 
wise insight and comprehensive foresight worthy of the new 
time with its favouring conditions. Plans and institutions for 
making the Gospel known should be on the most extended scale 
possible. The forces of federation now working. in all our 
missions should have freest scope in the inauguration and 
improvement alike of methods and of institutions. 

Union schools and colleges are early products of these 
beneficent forces. The application in every other direction of the 
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principle of union is the true solution of many mission problems. 
When federatic “nh all practical ways is the rule, service in the 
Gospel will be more effective at every point, appeals for aid-from 
home will be more cogent and forceful, and the response more 
timely and more proportioned to the need. United enterprize 
in the use of funds will stimulate united endeavour in raising 
funds, union in our missions holds in it the guarantee of union 
among friends of missions in all the home churches. To keep 
this great mission field ever before the churches of the West | 
as a land .of promise, to be united in sagacious counsels 
for its entire possession as a spiritual heritage of our Lord 


* Jesus Christ, are guiding principles of missionary duty in 


the new era. 

That the varied activities of our united enterprize must be 
adapted to the changed and changing conditions is becoming 
manifest at all our chief mission centres. As examples we may 
cite native self-supporting, self-propagating churches the real 
‘* power-centres’’ of a Christianity not foreign and formal but 
native and natural. These can now create their own atmos- 
phere which diffusing itself through every sphere of effort, 
whether medical, evangelistic, educational or literary should 
minister to the free, strong, progressive life of all enterprize. 

Inspiration, counsel, and helpful resources of every kind 
lie in the native church of the future. In it may be devel- 
oped an ever-increasing power to transmute what is brought 
in from the schools, hospitals, and preaching halls as con- 
joined or affiliated institutions. A duty devolving upon us 
as missionaries of the new time is to be ceaselessly alert 
in watchfulness, prayer, and effort on behalf of the native 
church. 

What Mr. Spurgeon once said of the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, London, is becoming every year truer of the native church 
in this mission field. It is in the church as in a great railway 
centre where lamps are lighted that are soon to be distributed 
to many places near and far by railway lines that diverge from 
the one point. That these lamps be trimmed and burning to 
shed a bright light in dark places should be an object of our 
constant solicitude. 

Next in the range of possibility as a missionary adjunct 
and power centre are the schools of the new era. Intelligent 
discussion concerning ‘‘education in China’’ is now based on 
the simple fact and verity that the phrase has acquired for the 
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Chinese race during the last two decades meanings which all 
preceding ages had failed to impart. 

. The nation has been brought to take with singular com- 
pleteness Western views on the entire subject. It is not too 
much to say that this country is determined to have the best 
which the West can give in schools of every type. If my 
experience coincides with that of others and the inference based 
on my own limited outlook be fair and just, then the position 
open to the missionary in the education of the new time is great 
beyond precedent and admits of no parallel. 

An army of missionary teachers coming to China with 
adequate training and up-to-date equipment could take readily 
strategic points from which to move forward in a victorious 
educational campaign. Inadequate as missionary strength is in 
this as in every department of activity it is yet finding its true 
place at the heart of things where it must needs abide. A 
guarantee that the education of the new time will find its points 
of contact with morality and religion through the Christian 
Scriptures would be a warrant for much tHat pertains to a new 
heaven and earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

Our duty is plain and must be done by federating our 
forces, adapting our methods, and showing that we above all 
others are prepared to meet the demands of an awakened China. 

In the same spirit we may consider comprehensively other 
aspects of our missionary enterprize. 

Each -part of our service relates itself to the movements 
and changes that are now affecting the national life of China’s 
millions. Each is capable of being rendered in a high degree 
effective as a factor in reconstruction and each part is designed 
of God to serve His purpose in the educational, moral, and 
spiritual progress of the Orient. 

All sorts and conditions of men in China are open to timely 
missionary effort direct and indirect if only it be inspired by a 
spirit of wisdom and understanding in the signs of the times. 
That in former days when the door set before us was not fully 
opened, it was found possible to place a New Testament in the 
hands of the Empress-Dowager as the gift of the Protestant 
_ Chinese church to Imperial Majesty, should suffice to assure us 
that the palace of the monarch is not inaccessible to the 
apostolic zeal and fervour of later days. 

If the varied and valued works of the Christian Literature 
Society, together with a mass of other missionary literature on 
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topics of permanent importance to an awakened age, were read 
ten years ago with understanding and appreciation by native 
Chinese of light and leading throughout the empire, including 
high provincial authorities, there may surely be found a larger 
hope that in the improved and improving conditions of the new 
time such literature will work for rapid and complete enlighten- 


ment and reform. v 
So also in respect of ,the personal relations of missionaries 


with Chinese of all ranks. To declare as unprejudiced 
authorities have done that the only foreigners in close daily 
touch with the Chinese are missionaries is still a fact that may 
be written of foreigners as a class. ! 

‘Close daily touch’’ now describes the relations of mis- 
sionaries not only with the toiling myriads, but also with a small 
yet ever enlarging circle of officials and scholars. There are 
missionaries who have come to be regarded as trusted counsellors 
to some who guide the destinies of China. Such preachers and 
teachers have given an example to their brethren in all the 
missions. Christianity is working upward from the lower to 
the higher. Each step in the upward path means a wider 
horizon, a finer vantage ground, a fairer outlook from which the 
‘‘sions of the time’’ may be more clearly discerned. Duties, 
responsibilities, and privileges are enhanced as discernment is 
quickened. We who believe that world movements are in 
reality the movements of God in history may step fearlessly 
onward gathering strength and courage as we march. Through 
our willingness to undertake by the might of faith great things 
for God much will be possible of accomplishment. And for 
the accomplishment of our great missionary purpose in China 
the time is ripe: God’s ‘‘set time’’ to favour hér has come. 


Understanding and Readjustment. 


HERE are advantages in being one of the new mis- 
sionaries in China. They come at a time of unrest and 
change, but they will grow up in a new set of condi- 

tions and a better state of society, and breathing an altogether 
more stimulating atmosphere than the missionaries of the past. 
The year 1900 is a date very near to us, and yet it marks 
sharply the transition point from the China of the past to the 
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China of to-day. Considerable changes had taken place before 
at certain points in China, opinion had been slowly forming, 
Western methods of education, the Chinese daily press, 
translated books, the work and influence of Christian mis- 
sionaries, had been slowly preparing the minds of the people, 
but there was no national awakening, no spirit of progress, 
save here and there in individuals. Then came the 
demonstration to all the world of the weakness of China, the 
pressure of foreign nations became insistent, the moribund 
condition of China and the possible division of her territory 
were seriously considered, and then, sharp and sudden as a 
thunderstorm, came the Boxer rising and the turmoil of the 
armed occupation by the Powers. If there were any who 
foresaw that the China of to-day would arise out of that welter 
of disaster and confusion, they were few and far-sighted. 
Mostly the prophecies ran the other way. Yet after seven 
years we call the time before ryoo ‘‘the past,’? and we are 
living in a China not wholly reformed as yet, but differing in 
its whole spirit and prospects from the China before the year of 
martyrdoms, 

It would be superfluous, in writing for readers who have 
themselves seen these changes come to pass, to go into details 
and attempt to set down all the causes and count up all the 
results. Speaking generally, the changes divide themselves 
into political, educational, and moral movements, and they 
amount altogether to an altered attitude of the Empire and its 
people to the world without and to things within. 

What tremendous changes have been wrought by the 
Russo-Japanese war with its complete upsetting of the balance 
of power in the Far East and the great influence of Japan on 
this country at every point! Shaken, perforce, out of the old 
sleepy quiescence, China has awakened to the sense that she 
lives in the modern world, and her people, aroused to a 
realization of the weakness of their government, have begun to 
demand reform and to ask for a Constitution. Rightly 
concluding that if they are to play their part in the modern 
world, they must fit themselves for it by knowledge of 
its conditions, the Chinese have turned to education on 
Western lines with an eagerness and earnestness which is 
wonderful. Mistakes they have made and will make in plenty, 
but they have set their feet in a new road, and no one doubts 
that they will work through the period of weakness and. 
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incapacity and succeed eventually in remodelling their national 
education on the new lines. Meanwhile there is a mass of new 
ideas seething in the minds of the younger generation,—the 
new knowledge, short as the period is since it began to come in, 
has created new hopes aud aims and given them a wider 
outlook. And out of this new learning must come greater 
changes yet, changes which will, without doubt, seriously 
modify, or even revolutionise, the whole of Chinese government 
and Chinese society. | 

But the real hope of the nation lies, we all believe, in a 
moral reformation far more than in better education and 
reforms in the government. Inevitably, new and higher moral 
and religious ideas will become necessary to this people ; parts 
of the old Confucianism will be discarded and other parts will 
need to be supplemented very largely from the sources of moral 
and religious ideas which lie at the base of Western education, 
law, and civilisation. The Renaissance of China will be 
followed by its Reformation. Even now we see the promise of 
these things. The wider outlook, the new national spirit, the 
desire to do away with corruption in official life, the 
determination to root out the opium habit which has so long 
sapped the life of the nation,—these are all signs that the 
outward changes in China are accompanied by the beginnings 
of moral changes, and they give us good ground for hope that _ 
the nation will gradually be lifted to a higher moral level. 

All this is far, as yet, from Christianity, it is true, but we 
may well remember that these ideas have had their origin in 
Christian influence and are in some cases the direct product of 
missionary work. They are at all events the indication of life, 
life in the mind and soul of the people, and it is life to which 
Christianity ministers and in which it will infallibly find its 
grouud of influence and action. 

So it is*that the missionary of to-day stands at a different 
point and has need of a different policy from the missionaries 
who came before 1900. We were trained in the ancient 
classics, and China is turning away from them. We laboriously 
studied the models of Chinese style, and the new learning is 
introducing a new literary style and in some points altering the 
very language. .We accustomed ourselves to Chinese manners 
and even to Chinese costume, and young China too often 
forgets the one and discards the other. One would not unlearn 
if one could that which has taught us to value the past, but it is 
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a future that opens before us, new and untried as the seas 


which e furrowed by the keels of Columbus, a future with 


have/ to adjust ourselves to the new conditions, to 
ise with the new spirit, to occupy new points of view. - 
All this means that we must have many of our old ideas upset 
and go through a difficult period of reconstruction. Our task 
is harder thah that of the new missionary. He comes at the 
beginning, he will grow up with the new order and he can put 
his new experience into practise without the troublesome process 
of making terms with the old. How very much the attitude of 
younger men is likely to differ from that of their seniors I may 
perhaps be allowed to illustrate by the case of a young and 
enthusiastic man in Japan with whom I remember talking at 
the time of the great changes there «4 few years ago. All was 
new, all was changing, all was Japanese ; and he closed the 
conversation by saying: ‘*‘We must let the Japanese do what 
they will with us ; they-will put us under their arm like a foot- 
ball and run with us to the goal!’’ It seemed to me that in 
the exuberance of his simile he had failed to take into account 
the kick at the end. No doubt the younger men will make 
their mistakes as we made ours, but it is finer work going with 
the host across Jordan than traveling in a dry and rocky 
wilderness,—and yet, that too had to be, in order. to harden and 
train the people for conquest. So, for better or for worse, we | 
are come to a new time and new ways and a new spirit in 
China, and in view of all this we have as missionaries a 
manifest duty. We cannot, perhaps, state it better than by 
saying that it is the duty of understanding and of readjustment. 
We need sympathy, of course, if we are to attain to any good 
result from our inquiries, sympathy with the people of China 
and their new aims and aspirations; but sympathy is not so 
much a separate line of effort as a quality which is indispensable 
to any understanding which is comprehensive and satisfactory. 
It is our duty, then, to understand the conditions in the midst of 
which we are placed, and this calls for serious study and 
thought. 

There is, in the first place, very great need that we should 
understand so far as we are able the changes that are taking 
place and the causes that produce them. This is not an easy 
task. Neither the Chinese government nor the Chinese people 
understands as yet all that is implied in the new attitude. 


glorious prospects but also with its threatenings of storm, and : 
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They are occupied with the thought of certain definite reforms, 
and it is not clear to them how far these will carry them. In 
talking with intelligent Chinese and in reading the newspapers 
it soon becomes evident how partial and limited their view is, — 
and yet what is going on is no less than the renovation of this 
ancient empire. Now we have to rely almost entirely upon the 
Chinese for information as to the trend of things and as to what 
actually happens froni time to time in the process of reconstruc- 
tion. Our information, then, will often be fragmentary and 
imperfect, yet we must do our best to piece it together into a _ 
coherent account of what is going on in order to get a right 
estimate of what is likely to happen. 

But the progress of events in China is only a part of the 
changed condition of things of which we have to take account. . 
There are other factors which enter into our problem, and 
which we cannot disregard without failing more or less of a 
solution. The changes in China are the reflex of greater 
changes in.the Far East and in the world at large. It is need- 
less to recount the state of affairs at the present time, the in- 
creasing influence of Germany, the great part which the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance is playing in securing the peace of Asia ; but 
I may be pardoned for bringing forward some other considera- 
tions which bear largely upon the destiny of China and so, in- — 
directly, on our work as missionaries. 

Russia has fallen back before Japan, but it is to reconsoli- 
date her power by internal reform, and the day is likely to come 
wheit Russia, reformed and strengthened, will press down again 
from the north. The very mass of that empire makes this 
probable, and when constitutional government has once acquir- 
ed stability Russia will have a great word to say in the settle- 
ment of affairsin Asia. 

Since 1898 the United States has become a Power in the 
Pacific and will exercise an ever-increasing influence upon the 
shaping of events on this continent, events which will be largely 
determined by sea-power in the Pacific. An English writer 
points out that the first turn of the screws of the warships in the 
waters of the Pacific marked a new moment in the history of 
America and of the world ; it was the definite taking up of the 
task of the United States in its relations with the peoples of Asia. — 

But the paramount influence of Japan in war, in diplomacy, 
and in education is the most noticeable fact to-day, and we should 
Spare no pains to acquaint ourselves with the extent of that 
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influence and the means by which it is exercised. Russia and 
America will play a great part in the future, Japan is playing 
hers now. 

There is a fourth subject which demands our attention—the 
gradual rise of a. Pan-Asiatic movement, stimulated, and per- 
haps to be dominated fora time, by Japan. In a late number 
of the Fortnightly Review there appeared an article entitled 
‘‘ Asia contra Mundum’’ which will well repay reading. The 
writer notes the signs of such a movement at the present time 
and the causes which are arousing a sense of continental unity 
and common interests amongst the peoples of India, China, and 
Japan, and outlines very clearly how this movement is being 
forced on by the discrimination against the peoples of Asia 
which is everywhere taking place in the parts of the world 
which are inhabited by the white races. I suppose that we are 
all cognisant more or less of the rise of such a feeling and of 
indications of this almost unconscious movement, but it is 
helpful to have the subject discussed on a larger scale and apart 
from merely local issues. In one form or another it is sure to 
meet us more and more at every step of our work in China and 
we need to thoroughly understand it. 

Turning from matters of national reform and world 
politics as they affect China let us consider also the questions 
that were raised for us by the meeting of the Centenary Con- 
ference last year. To a narrow view the Conference. was a 
meeting of missionaries to discuss certain aspects of their work, 
‘to estimate that work and provide for its co-ordination. But no 
thoughtful missionary will have failed to see that the Conference 
opened a wider field. Great questions were raised and great 
patience and charity were displayed in discussing them. The 
vision of unity arose before our eyes and the movement of hearts 
ran, as it always must, ahead of the intellectual working out of 
a basis on which this unity, so ardently desired, is possible. The 


interpretation of that vision is the work of the future and will — 


need all our thought and prayers. It would not be unfair to say 
that there were two conceptions which were underlying the 
debates and action of the Conference : the one that of a federation 
of Protestant missions, the other of a unity which might in time 
include Protestant and Catholic alike. The very composition 
of the Conference indicates why these two views were held in it. 
In the words of Lord William Cecil ‘‘there were Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians, Calvinists and Arminians, Ritualists and 
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Baptists’? present there. Small wonder that the Conference 
hesitated to close entirely with the wider view. But to us after 
the Conference it is going to matter a great deal, which view we 
follow out and embrace as our own, for the end of the one view 
is near and comparatively easy of attainment, it is the formation 
_ of a sort of glorified federation of Protestant churches ; the way 
to the other end is long and painful, calling for patience and love 
and sacrifice, but is the way to real unity which would include 
Protestant and Catholic alike. The first path is the path of 
negations and compromises, the second path is the my of com- 
prehension and charity. 

Such are some of tlie subjects which it tinue the mis- | 
sionary of to-day to study and ponder if he is to shape his course 
aright in the days tocome. But one can conceive that many a 
hard-worked missionary, with scant time for reading and study, 
might say that the only thing that is really necessary to consider 
is the work in hand, the devising of plans for the immediate 
task before him, and the endeavor to carry them out as thorough- 
ly and faithfully as he can. It is natural that many should 
feel in this way, but I would ask consideration for the view that 
our task is larger than this, and that, as our work is inevitably 
affected for good or ill by the great movements which are going 
on in China and in the world, we need to take them into ac- 
count and to try to grasp their meaning and estimate their. 
bearing upon our particular task. In war we know how the 
bravest soldiers using tactics, that is, operations and dispositions 
in the immediate presence of the enemy, which conform to the 
best rules of war, have often failed to secure victory because all 
that they and their leaders have done, has been neutralised by 
a false plan of campaign. On the other hand, sound strategy, 
a well-considered plan of war, has often triumphed potentially 
before a man has been moved or a gun fired. What I would 
plead for is the truest and widest strategy in our missionary 
campaign, a strategy that shall take account, so far as is possi- 
ble, of all the factors near or remote that bear on our problem— 
the conversion of China to Christ. Unity amongst ourselves, 
and the great movements in history in the midst of which we 
are living, are but parts of that greater movement by which in 
the way of his wisdom God is reconciling the world unto 
Himself. | 

We may well apply to missionary work some wise words of 
a great writer as to questions of world politics : 


‘ 
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‘In order to efficiency of action, whether in personal or 
corporate life, we have to recognize the coincident necessities of 
taking long views and of confining ourselves to short ones. The 
two ideas, although in contradiction logically, are in practice 
and in effect complementary, as are the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces of the universe ; unless both are present, something is 
wanting to the due balance of judgment and of decision.’’ * 


The Problem of Modernism in our Mission Work 
BY REV. WM. DEANS | 


T will be admitted by all missionaries in China that mission 
work there is not the same to-day as it was twenty years 
ago, It was hard then, it is harder now. There were 
many problems to be met with in those days and to be solved 
as best they might be; the problems have increased in the 
present and are harder to solve. 

In the early years of Protestant missions in China and up 
to twenty years ago the problems of our mission work might 
be called ‘‘the problems of Ancientism,’’ if I may be allowed 
to use the term. 

China was in the bonds of conservatism. Governmental 
‘and educational methods were devoid of all advance; they were 
entirely along the lines of the ancients. Any change of 
-method was looked askance at and was not desired. We 
missionaries know how slow work was then. We were despis- 
ed; our preaching, teaching and book-distribution derided. If 
the Gospel we preached was accepted at all, it was only by a 
few, and these few drawn mostly from the poorer and less 
educated class. Pride, prejudice and hate kept the majority 
of the people aloof from us, kept them from lending a ready 
ear to the preaching of the Gospel, kept them from sending 


their children to our mission schools. The church grew as it - 


has always grown and will continue to grow, but the growth 
was very slow, and, as I have stated, few of the educated or 
upper class were impressed. Here in Ichang it was so, and 
after twenty years of work, though the church membership had 
grown to hundreds, not one well-to-do Chinaman had joined 
the band. 


* Captain A. T. Mahan, ‘‘ The Problem of Asia.’”’ 
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Now Ancientism has practically gone and an era of 
Modernism has set in. Educational and governmental methods 
have changed and are still changing. The country has been 
opened up by railways and by an almost universal telegraphic 
system. Factories, mints, arsenals have been built in the 
large provincial centres. Coal and other mines have been and are 
being exploited in many provinces. Newspapers are printed 
in many large towns and circulate far and wide. Books of all 
kinds, on all subjects, are translated and are much read. The 
tendency is to have intercourse with the foreigner. The in- 
fluence of the missionary has extended, the membership of the 
church has increased. There is no longer the same old pride, 
nor prejudice, nor stand-offishness. 

With all these radical changes i in educational and govern- 
mental methods, with the opening up of the country by rail- 
ways, with the devising of many new plans of operation, there 
is a loosening of the hold of the old superstitions, religious 
practices aad religious faith on a certain class of the people. Of 
course superstition and idolatry are as strong as before and as 
firmly held and observed by the uneducated and common 
classes. But on the educated class, the free, open-minded, well- 
read class, the old ways, customs, rites, worship are losing 
their hold. We cannot fail to see that. 

There may be a recrudescence of Confucianism, but it will 
be minus many superstitious rites ; there may be a fresh propa- 
ganda of Buddhism, but it will not be with the recognition of a 
pantheon of gods. The new Confucianism and new Buddhism 
will be moral and ethical with the rejection of the extraneous 
matter that has gathered round the systems through the centuries. 
Though the tendency in some quarters is to such, it is not at all 
general, and meanwhile there isa want of faith in the old worship, 
a shaking amongst the old superstitions, a changing of view-point 
as well as of stand-point. When there is such unsettling of the 
old cherished beliefs, we ask, What is going to take their place ? 
Certainly the tendency is not towards Christianity. 

With want of faith in the old, a general scepticism and 
materialism are coming in. This is one of the problems of 
Modernism. How are we as missionaries going to meet this 
scepticism, this want of faith in the old idolatrous practices, 
this materialistic tendency ? 

How are we going to turn the minds of those wavering, 
unbelieving ones towards Christianity, towards that which alone 
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can satisfy? Here let me quote from an article that appeared 
in the Expository Times for December, 1907. The writer 
says: ‘*Through the whole of Asia, from Japan to Egypt, 
a ferment is in process which has spread from the intellectual 
leaders and is fast taking possession of the different peoples ; 
an impulse towards enlightenment, mental and spiritual, with 
a resulting aspiration after national independence, which it 
will be vain to suppress and mere blindness to ignore. When 
we consider that it affects nearly half the human race, and 
peoples of high intelligence and ancient civilisation, there can 
be no two opinions as to its significance. The highest intellects 
in Asia are no longer concerned with the truth or falsehood of 
their old religions; they are concentrated on the question of. 
enlightenment, of intellectual and social freedom, and above 
all of national unity; thus almost exactly reproducing the 
process which took place in Europe more than four centuries 
ago. If their aspirations are to be guided by religious con- 
viction, that religion must be the Gospel of Jesus Christ, which 
alone supplies a firm basis of brotherhood. And if that Gospel 
is to be accepted by them, it must be presented in terms which 
they can understand, and assimilated in forms congenial to 
their categories of imagination and thought.”’ 

To meet this problem, then, we must change our methods 
of approach. ‘To meet the new need, the new phase of thought, 
we must reconsider our methods of presenting Christianity. . 
What is the teaching we are going to offer? What actual 
system of. belief concerning God, man, the universe, are we 
going to substitute for the one the people hold, or rather, to some 
extent, are losing hold of? What are we going to write upon 
the Chinese mind coming to enquire of us as to our beliefs, 
our civilisation, our Western methods ? 

A weak evangelicalism, without backbone, without any 
strength of thought, will make no impression, will exert no 
influence for good. The kind of preaching that has too often 
been in vogue in the mouths of native preachers and sometimes, 
alas, in the mouths of missionaries repels rather than attracts, 
awakes sarcasm rather than the interest to make further en- 
quiry. So often in such preaching (which we have had to 
listen to sometimes), there is no well-reasoned argument for 
Christianity, but a railing at idolatry, a sweeping condemnation 
of all to eternal woe unless there is instant acceptance of the ~ 
Gospel, an immediate exercise of faith in Jesus Christ. There 
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is no-attempt at conciliation, no recognition of good in the 
systems that have held sway so long over the Chinese mind, 
and which the missionary is seeking to supersede. 

Such preaching can neither convince nor attract; its only 
tendency is to make the hearers inwardly hate the preacher 
and drive them away from the Gospel. 

We want breadth in our preaching, whether the hearers 
be educated or otherwise ; we want a broad comprehensive view 
of humanity—of its woods, its aspirations, its sins, its healing ; 
and we want a broad presentation of God’s grace in Jesus 
Christ. We want a broader outlook into the region of God’s 
grace, a larger hope in the ultimate results of salvation, a 
greater faith that the seeking soul—by whatever way it goes 
seeking—will be found by the seeking Redeemer. 

Why is Christianity better than other religions? It is better, 
not because the others are all worthless and base, with no truth, 
no good in them; but because Christianity fills up what is lock. 
ing, fills up what the others are behind in. Christianity is the 
perfection of-all that the others lack. It brings new truths to 
meu it sets old truths in a new light, it reinvigorates the moral 
relations. Christianity magnifies what other religions have 
either thought of feebly or thought of not at all—Fatherhood, 
Brotherhood, Humanitarianism, Altruism, Righteousness. 

Our present methods of preaching do not commend Chris- 
tianity in its highest, noblest, broadest sense to the cultured 
and educated class in China ; and the men we have so often to 
employ as native preachers cannot combat the scepticism and 
materialism they meet, nor have they that broad grasp of the 
Gospel that makes it attractive to all. | 

What can we do to meet the need, to solve the problem ? 

First.—We need a literature specially suited tothe time. We 
need an apologetic, evidential literature, setting forth Christianity 
on broad lines, showing what it has done in the world and in the 
individual heart, what it can do for China and the Chinese. We 
must show why Christianity is the crowning revelation of God. 

Second.—We need a better educated, better prepared staff 
of native preachers. That such is our present need every 
missionary will admit. 

We need men not only well acquainted with the Bible, 
‘but men who'can argue and reason and set forth Christianity 
in its reality and beauty and power. To this end our men 
should be acquainted with comparative religion. 
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Third.—We need some special effort to be put forth by 
the missionary body to reach the educated and higher class of . 
Chinese. Too often the missionary keeps himself aloof from 
these. But we have a duty to all classes of the people. A 
series of lectures on secular subjects delivered in some central 
hall by members of missions working in the district might be 
attempted. A joint effort would cause the more stir and awaken 
more interest. We want to get hold of the educated class to 
instruct and enlighten on subjects of which they are ignorant. 
The enlightenment of mind might lead to conversion of life in 
paths of righteousness. 

This problem of modernism meets us also within the - 
church itself: 

Ist.—In relation to the youth of the church. 

and.—lIn relation to the teaching to be given in the church. 
We shall now consider these two points in detail. 

First.—The youth of the church. 

What has often been forced upon me is the fact that lads 
are growing up indifferent to church claims and Christian 
influences who have been once upon a time received into the 
church by baptism. They are in the church, and yet not of 
the church. They are unacquainted with heathenism, but they 
have not practically experienced the power of the Gospel in 
their own lives. They know Christian facts as set forth in the 
Bible, they do not know Christian power which makes men 
new creatures in Christ Jesus. 

How hard it is to keep hold of these lads. Somehow or 
other they get lost to the church. Some are taken away from 
school and apprenticed ; these are lost to all Christian influences 
in the majority of cases. Apprenticed to heathen masters they 
are ever kept in sight of heathenism and are forced to perform 
heathen rites. Others drift away. Heathen they are not; 
Christians by name they are, but Christians in practice they are 
not. We have known many such. The burden of them lies 
heavy on the church as it lies heavy on us individually. 
What do these lads become ? 

_ Unbelievers, sceptics, they become, without faith, without 
hope, and without God. Without God—not that God has for 
an instant forgotten them, but that they are ignorant of Him 
and have left Him. Others there are who have been taught in 
mission schools, and having received a good education along 
Western lines in English and higher subjects, have got into good 
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situations. These so often cease to take any interest in the 
church and cease to attend the services. They read newspapers 
and books of no Christian tone, rather of a destructive nature, 
with the result of drifting away from all Christian influences and 
losing cure tian ardour. I have a few in my mind— 
young me tao ‘have come here to the Customs’ service with 
recommendations from pastors elsewhere. After a month or 
two they cease coming near us, cease attending church. 

This surely is a problem of modernism in our mission work. 
What can be done to keep the youth in the church, to keep 
them in active sympathy with the church work ? 

Sunday schools and Bible classes will not suffice. These 
are good for boys and lads attending day-schools and ‘still in 
touch with the church. We need something after the style of 
the Y. M. C. A. We need some central building with reading 
and recreation rooms, where young men can get the best books 
and papers, can meet together socially, can have evenings for 
debate and other literary efforts. 

It might be worth while for missions in one city to federate 
on such a scheme. Why cannot a joint effort be made, 
of dissipating force on individual schemes ? 


All the missions in one centre might join sidhather in, 


renting some building that might be fitted up as reading room, 
library, and recreation room, and worked by a committee. 
In such a building there might be rooms let out to young men 
who have come as strangers from distant places and who so 


often when left to themselves fall into an evil set. The same 


building could also be used for the lectures mentioned in a 
previous part of this paper. ‘The scheme might be tried for the 
sake of the youth of our churches drifting into carelessness, 
indifference, and scepticism and perhaps worse than all that— 
into unspeakable evils. | 

iSecond.—Our teaching in the church. 


The spirit of modernism is coming into the church. Our 


educated workers and students are, through their reading, asking 
questions of biblical interpretation which we have got to answer. 


In newspapers, magazines, and books they read articles on 


Astronomy, Geology, Natural Science, which contradict 
teaching they may have received in the church, which 
_ contradict the usual interpretation of some Biblical narratives. 
I have been asked questions by workers and students which 
| showed me the men were thinking and were not going 
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to be content with any umreasonable explanation. In our 
_ teaching of students to be future teachers and preachers, in our 
Sunday preaching to the congregation, what position are we 
going to take up towards the present Higher Criticism ? We 
may ignore it ; we may declare the infallibility of the Bible in 
every point, in every narrative; but so much has been established 
by criticism, opposed to our old interpretations and old accep- 
tations, that we cannot remain indifferent to it. 

My contention is, if we refuse the fresli light that has been 
shed on the Word of God, refuse to face difficulties and explain 
them as best we can according to reason and research, we are’ 
but making it more difficult for our native brethren. They 
will meet these questions by and by; and they will get 
explanations by and by which may cast them into doubt and 
despondency. The blame will be ours because we refused to 
instruct them along the lines of modern research. 

As one writer asks, ‘‘Are we to entangle the future 
religious life of China by traditions, the true meaning of which 
in world history we ourselvés are just now learning, and from 
the earlier damaging effect\of which upon faith we are now 
just escaping? Are we on these themes teaching what, as the 
converts’ minds develop, they will assuredly have to unlearn ?”’ 

We want a higher tone in our preaching, more quality, 
more reasonable explanations, and not a reiteration of Biblical 
narrative as true because it is in the Bible. 

Our workers and our members ought to be so taught as 
to intelligently separate tradition from history. When they 
can read the Bible in such a way, when they hear the Bible 
expounded in such a way, then will it be respected by them and 
become for them the Book of Books, the record of God’s 
dealings with the human race. — 

We need not say it is dangerous so to preach, so to teach— 
dangerous to faith. It isa problem of modernism which, if not 
already here, will soon come into the church. It is for us to 
meet it and prepare our workers and people for its harsher 
coming in literature that may not have a Christian tendency. 

Some say, We must be simple in our preaching, for the 
people are slow to understand and are so ignorant. Yes, but 
there is a simplicity which is inane and savours of indifferent 


preparation. 
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We can be simple, yet profound; simple, yet conveying 


the deepest and most sacred truths. We must expound the 


Word in all its phases, in all its doctrines, and despise not any 


fresh light, any new interpretation thrown upon it. 


In my preaching I keep very much to the New Testament, 
for there is the Gospel, there is the greatest and highest and 
most precious revelation of God in Jesus Christ. But with the 
Old Testament, I read it and teach it in the light of modern 
research and modern broad—not higher—criticism. 

I may possibly be misunderstood in my latest contention. 
That this spirit of modernism is abroad and amongst us, we 
know ; that problems are arising from it along the lines I have 
stated, we are assured. It is for each missionary to settle the 
question with himself, How am I going to meet this spirit of 
modernisin ? ‘What best can I do for the people, heathen and 
Christian, to lead them from darkness to light, from doubt to 
faith, from sin unto holiness ? 

Each man will needs exercise all his powers of sympathy, 
of love, of intelligence, of reas6n to meet the present pressing 
need, to oppose the present modern spirit, to lead the people 
into right ways of thought and into right ways of conduct. 


The Revised Mandarin Version. Second Paper* 
BY REV. A. SYDENSTRICKER. 


HE aim of this imperfect review will be strictly con- 
structive. We assume that we have here a good result— 
an assiimption that certainly has strong arguments in 

its favor—and hence that all criticism should be to improve 
what we already have. | 

During the progress of the work the Revision Committee 

had printed and sent out tentative editions of the books of the 
New Testament as they were completed, asking for criticisms 
and suggestions. These were intended to assist them in their 
final review of the work. The writer took occasion of this 
request to go over the whole New Testament with a good deal 
of care, reading and comparing the revision with the Greek 
and also with other translations. He thus came into close — 
contact and sympathy with the work of the Committee and is 
prepared somewhat to speak with more or less of certainty. 


 # Fora letter on this same subject see our Correspondence columns, page 276. 
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We have already referred briefly to somé of the outstanding 
features of the Revised New Testament—its literalness, its 
closeness to the original, etc. These features impart something 
of the freshness and crispness of the original to the tran- 
slation. One feels that he is not reading a paraphrase, but a real 
and faithful and exact translation. New life, vigor and interest 
attach to the new version which makes it a pleasure to read it. 

But another very important and helpful feature of the 
Revision is, that it is more collogutal than the old. -It is 
nearer the style of Mandarin spoken by good native speakers. 
There is a good deal of phraseology and a considerable number 
of words in the old version that are not usable in colloquial 
speech, unless at least one speaks to an audience somewhat 
familiar with the Bible. Though the Revision is not entirely 
free from these faults, yet it is quite an improvement on the 
old, and one cannot help but wish that in some words they 
had gotten still nearer the real colloquial speech. The great 
aim in a vernacular translation is, that those who hear may 
understand what is read. But in order to gain this end it is 
absolutely necessary that what is read be in the every-day 
language of the people. The Chinese do not talk Wén-h, 
nor do any considerable number of them understand it when 
spoken or read to them. This is very much emphasized by 
the fact that quite a considerable number in an ordinary 
Chinese audience cannot read, are almost entirely unacquainted 
with book language, have a very limited vocabulary at best, 
_ and are accustomed to use a large number of local words and 
phrases. Of course it would be utterly impossible for any 
version that aims to be ?’ung-hsing over a large district to meet 
all the needs of an illiterate audience ; but the aim should be 
to come as nearly as may be to this standard. The matter of 
first importance in addressing an audience is /o be understood, 
whether in reading or speaking to them. In the style and 
language chosen by the Revisers they have gone a long way in 
advance of the older versions in Mandarin. 

Of course this does not mean that the meaning of the text 


is always more readily understood ; the oppdsite of this may be, 


and sometimes is, the case. A paraphrase, which is in fact 
rather a commentary than strictly a translation, may make the 
interpretation—or what the'translators take to be the interpre- 
tation—more clear than a close rendering. But, besides being 
an unsafe method of dealing with the Sacred Text, it is not 
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what is wanted, which is, to get as near what is wagned 
written as possible. 

We are aware that some members of the Committee Siienil 
a higher style of Mandarin, and a good many expressions in the 
new Version may sound rather low to some missionaries and 
Chinese scholars who spent the most of their time over books 
written in Wén-li. But these are not the classes for whom the 
book was made. ‘The wants of the great mass, who have only 
a limited education, must be considered. Even the scholars, be 
they foreign. or native, understand and are understood much 
more readily if they speak and hear in the common spoken 
language. 

But to proceed, the Revisers have thus come nearer the 
colloquial level of the language wzthout any loss of dignity 
in style and language. ‘There isa notion prevalent among the 
old class of Chinese literati that spoken language is undignified, 
that it is doing dishonor to the subject in hand to write it in 
the common language of the people, and some missionaries 
more or less share this feeling. Buta form of language spoken 
by some hundreds of millions of people and used to express all 
sorts of ideas, from those shared by the poorest coolie to 
the highest officials in the empire, and for all sorts of business 
obtaining in an immense empire, can surely not be called 

\ eadligniied. There is a dignity of expression and of style 
that properly inheres in any translation of the Word of God; 
but this isa real dignity, found in the colloquial language of | 
‘the people, not in the stilted artificial style of books. Undigni- 
fied thought and language is generally expressed in slang and 
mere ?’u-hua (+ §%), not in the widely current style of 
intelligent people. 
“Of course the Revisers had here another great difficulty to. 
face: to write in widely current colloquial speech and at the 
same.time and constantly to preserve proper dignity of style. 
But a careful reading of the text convinces one that they have 
in this also succeeded, at least fairly well, if not, in fact, very 
well. There is very widely current colloquial speech that is 

neither Wén-li on the one hand, nor ?’u-hua (+ f&) on the 

; other, which it is exceedingly important to catch and master, 

; aud it is difficult not to veer too much in either direction. 

But one is convinced that the most exacting critic could not 

find much to condemn along this line in the Revised Mandarin 


Version. 
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Another immense incidental advantage hccompanying this 
version should be stated and emphasized. It accrues to the ex- 
pounder and teacher of the Bible. A close and accurate rendering 
of the text saves an enormous amount of trouble to those whose 
duty it is to teach, explain or comment on the Bible. This 
advantage does not obtain in the old version, as anyone who has 
some experience in this work can testify. In our teaching the 
New Testament to the Chinese we have uniformly and almost 
always avoided all reference to the original text, because all 
such reference is more confusing than helpful. But this is 
generally done with a distinct loss. But with the introduction 
of the new version, coming so close to the Greek as it does, 
there is scarcely any need to note any difference between the 
translation and the text. There is an immense gain here, not 
only in the time and trouble that it takes to make constant 
corrections to the confusion of the audience, but the exposi- 
tions and explanations can be made very much more lucid and 
clear. What an advantage the pastors of the old Greek churches 
must have had in not having to explain the meaning of the 
words in the text, nor in correcting faulty translations. The 
nearer a translation comes to the original the less of explanation 
and correcting of words need be done. [I have heard of Chinese 
preachers reading a Wén-/i.Bible to their audience, for what 
reason it would not be easy to guess, unless it afforded an op- 
portunity to show their scholarship in rendering it into colloquial 
as they read it. The teacher’s time should be taken up in 
_. bringing out and enforcing the meaning and application of the 
Gospel, not in correcting and explaining the verbiage of the 
translation. 

Of course in what has been said in commendation of the 
Revised Mandarin version above it is not by any means meant 
that it has no faults, or that it is as perfect as it can be made. 
Far from it. But we do mean to say that, after a careful read- 
ing and comparison of the whole, we have here a good result, 


and that all criticism of it ought to be constructive and helpful, - 


to perfect, as near as may be, this new version. That it is cap- 
able of improvement will clearly and frequently appear in a 
more careful and close investigation of the text of the version. 

The remarks so far made have been designed merely to 
draw special attention to the chief leading features of the 
Revision which give it a decided advantage over what we have 
heretofore had in the Mandarin New Testament. 
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The Hun Yuen Men 


BY REV. JAMES INGLIS 


UN Yuen Men i 7 PY is the name of a sect which 
has many adherents in Manchuria, and which has 


attracted the attention of missionaries owing to the 
number of converts that have been received from it. Its 
members are generally men of inferior education, and are 
seldom able to give an intelligent account of their beliefs and 
practices. I offer the: following notes in the hope that some 
one may be able to throw more light on the subject. 

The founder was Han P‘iao-kao styled Ch‘ing 
Vin & B, a native of Kuang-p‘ing-fu, in South Chihli. His 
date is given the 16th day and 5th moon of the year Chia Wu 
of Wan Li, i.e., 1594 A.D. We may remember that it was 
also in this reign that Ricci came to China. 

The sect is independent of temples and priests. It is con- 
stituted of laymen, who pay a salary to their leaders 3 fi. 
They meet in rooms attached to private houses, which are 
sometimes without any idols, but little bronze images of Buddha 
are often worn suspended from the neck. A man who became 
a member of the sect in 1853, but who is now an elder of the 
church, gave me the names of three generations of propa- 
gandists of the faith, for each novice must have a personal 
instructor to initiate him into the mysteries of the society. 

From the Christian point- of view the first thing that 
drew attention to them was the fact that, in contrast with the 
most of their fellow-countrymen, they have the sense of sin, 
and that in becoming Christians they appeared to be specially 
fervent and sincere. One of them gave me a book of prayers 
addressed to Kuan Yin, in which she is asked to forgive all 
sins, both those committed before entering the Society and 
those committed since. Another told me that by reading his 
books he was able to extinguish jf, the sins of nine generations. 

They are described by one of themselves as a branch of 
Taoists who worship Buddha. Anything that is vital, however, 
they ascribe to Buddhism. They are of course vegetarians, 
they believe in the ‘‘ Western heaven,’’ they worship ‘‘every- 
thing they can,’’ while their aim is moral discipline fe tt 
with the help of the repetition of sacred verses. 

The novice is taught a secret formula RM @, which may 
not be uttered or the heavens will fall. It is this:— 


On Kuen Lun summit Omito Fo. 

Lord Buddha merciful come to the Alo city 
Lord Buddha merciful come to the joyous city 
Lord Buddha merciful come to the restful city 
Come Buddha sit on the spirit mountain. / 
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‘The last sentence is repeated three times. The three ‘‘ cities’’ 
are (presumably Anhan), # %. In reciting 
this formula the disciple touches the crown of his head as 
’ symbolized by Kuen Lun and his forehead as representing the 
‘*ling shan.”? | 

They have also the ‘‘ unwritten true classic’? #, 


beginning #t #% 4E %& # and thereafter tracing the develop- 
ment of the ‘‘Great Extreme’’ as in the Book of Changes with 


some additions which we may trace to the T‘ai Kih T‘u of the 


philosopher Chou. 
In 1898 I spent a day in the house of a leader of the 


Hun Yuen, and was allowed to see their books. These num- 
bered ten volumes, written by hand in large type with a deco- 
rated border. As their owner was ostensibly inquiring into 
Christianity 1 offered to buy his books, but he declined the 
_ offer. The house with its contents was afterwards burnt by 


the Boxers. 
The ten volumes represent five works, viz. 


2 FL 4 Wh &. 

I looked into the first of these and found a_ versified 
account of the creation of the world, mainly Taoist in character 
with a striking-suggestion of the first chapter of Genesis, while 
the Buddhist divinities are dragged in, one might say, out of 
courtesy. 


The following extract may serve as specimen :— 


£4 6h 
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Correspondence. 


TARDY JUSTICE. 


Zo the Editor of 
‘‘ Tue CHINESE RECORDER’’ 


DEAR RECORDER: It may be 
still fresh in the minds of some of 
your readers that some years ago 
Dr. Ashmore, of Swatow, de- 
scribed in several numbers of the 
RECORDER a celebrated case be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants 
near Swatow, in which the 
Protestant side was represented 
as the just one. No doubt such 
was Dr. Ashmore’s conscien- 
tious view as far as he knew at 
that time. I was told years 
after that the Mission afterwards 
discovered that they had been 
deceived and that the Catholics 
were really the aggrieved party, 
but no public intimation of this 
ever appeared in print, probably 
through some oversight. It is 
not too late yet to do the Catho- 
lics this justice, especially as 
Colonel Denby in his book 
‘* China and Her People,’’ Vol. I, 
pp. 97-9. fully corroborates the 
true version. He says that as 
soon as the Baptist Mission 
discovered that it was the 
Catholic who was right and the 
Protestant wrong, they at once 
paid a full indemnity. 


I am, etc. 
TARDY JUSTICE. 


A CORRECTION. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ Tor CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: In-your Corres- 
pondence Department of the 
April issue of the RECORDER 
there is a letter from Dr. H. C. 


DuBose on ‘‘ The Indoor and 
Outdoor Staff in the Kiangnan,’’ 
which needs a little correction. 

He states that in the Kiangsu 
province, south of the Yangtze, 
there are 360 missionaries, of 
which one-twelfth are located at 
Chinkiang. This gives us much 
too large a number at Chinkiang. 
All told there are about 18 mis- 
sionaries living at Chinkiang, 
not 30 as his figures would give 
us. Of these eighteen, 7 are 
men, and of these men two are 
wholly engaged in evangelistic 
work in the Chinkiang field. A 
third has to divide his time be- 
tween Chinkiang, Yangchow and 
Wuhu. One other is a new 
recruit, and is still at work on the 
language, still another is oversee- 
ing Bible colporteur work. 

Of the sixty missionaries 
located at Nanking only four of 
the men are wholly engaged in 
evangelistic work, one of these 
a veteran unable to do itincrating 
work. With these small correc- 
tions I most sincerely agree with 
the spirit of Dr. DuBose’s letter. 
The number engaged in evangel- 
istic work, even including what 
the ‘‘indoor staft’’ does along 
this line, is hopelessly small. 
The large number engaged in 
institutional ’’ work is dispro- 
portionately large. The tend- 
ency for several years in our 
missionary work in China has 
been toward indoor work. I 
will not state the reasons which 
occur to me for this, but simply 
the fact. It is without doubt a 
matter which demands careful 
reconsideration and  readjust- 
ment. 


A, SYDENSTRICKER. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MISSION- 
ARY UNION. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sirk: The twenty-fifth 
annual gathering of missionaries 


Societies and from all lands wi 
convene at Clifton Springs; N. 
Y., June 3-10, 1908. Through 
the hospitality of the Sanitarium 
aud village, entertainment is pro- 
vided for all past and present 
foreign missionaries and for all 
actual appointees (not candi- 
dates) of the Boards. 

The object of this Union is to 
gather from every land God’s 
watchmen to tell us ‘‘ What of 
the night;’’ to get acquainted 
with persons, fields, methods, 
helps and hindrances in mission 
work; to promote missionary 
sympathy, prayer, and fellow- 
ship; to see eye to eye and to 
speak heart to heart out of per- 
sonal experience of the love of 
God, His power to save, His 
grace to keep, and His comfort 
to sustain ; to create, to formu- 
late, and to promulgate united 
sentiment on questions of public 
and national interest ; and to en- 
lighten and stimulate missionary 
zeal in the home church. 

All inquiries for programs and 
further information should be 
addressed to the Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. H. J. Bostwick, 
Clifton Springs, New York. 


Rev. J. SUMNER STONE, M.D., 
Recording Secretary. 


of all Evangelical 
ill 


THE TERM FOR THE PROTEST- 
ANT CHURCH. 

Zo the Editor of 

‘* Tue CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Str: I was very sorry to 


see in the last RECORDERS that 
the old and familiar name Ye Su 
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Chiao bad to give way 
to Chi Du Chiao in a 
version of the Conference resolu- 
tions. The name Ye Su Chiao 
has now been in usage for over 
sixty years and is so familar 
with Chinese that a new name 
will only create confusion. Only 
a few days ago a high official of 
the capital told me that one 
thing he. did not like about 
the Protestants: ‘They always 
change their names of terms in 
official documents.’ The present 
instance is the best illustration 
of this statement. How artificial 
is a sentence like this: 
+ B. 
and how clear and simple would 
it be rendering it with the old 


usage : 


So also the other sentence 


I quite understand what } 
means, but I not see what 
good it does put it 
with the new name 

means neither wal 


Christianity and gives us only a 


new term long and bulky and 
hard to understand for any out- 
sider. I do not like to contradict 
nor to criticize. But I feel it is 
my duty and I think also every 
missionary’s duty who likes the 
old usage to stand up and 
deprecate the introduction of any 
new terin for Christianity. 


Yours very truly, 
Cu. W. KASTLER. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: I heartily sympathize 
with the views of the Translation 
Committee as expressed in the 
March RECORDER regarding the 
criticisms passed upon them for 
using the term for Pro- 


testant 
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It seems to me we are wasting 
a great deal of sentiment and 
sympathy where it is not desired. 
The Roman Church is apparent- 
ly not troubling itself much about 
the terms we use; they are satisfi- 
ed with their own, and we hear 
no hint of desiring unity, unless 
we Protestants repent of our ways 
and return to the true fold. 

A very important practical 
question is raised by the proposal 
to use a term which will embrace 
the Roman Church. Is it wise 
or desirable from any point of 
view, as regards missions, to 
identify ourselves with the 
Church of Rome, or to appear 
to the Chinese to endorse in any 
degree their doctrines or practice ? 
A greater mistake, we believe, 
could hardly be made. 

‘The Chinese government and 
people, after long years of con- 
fusion, are beginning to distin- 
guish between the principles 
and practice of the # and 
the K They are coming 
to know that one stands for the 
Bible versus human traditions, 
for spirituality versus ceremonies, 
for separation of church from 
state affairs versus a foreign 
potentate, who from the days of 
Kang Hsi and earlier, claimed 
power over Emperors as well as 
over the souls of men. Now 
shall the Protestant church in a 
burst of enthusiasm, carried away 
with the idea of unity with a 
body that does not desire it, 
identify itself with that organi- 
zation which the Chinese fear,and 
have had reason to fear, as the 
embodiment of despotic power 
in both the civil and religious 
sphere ? Such a course would 
be suicidal. Nosurer way could 
be found of throwing away the 
vantage ground gained by Pro- 
testant missions in China during 
the past hundred years. 

We all rejoice to read of the 


remarkable union meeting held 
in Peking, in which members of 
the Greek and Roman churches 
took part. But this is wholly 
different from the spirit and 
practice of the members of those. 
churches throughout the coun- 
try. While we wish to cultivate 
a kindly charitable spirit toward 
Romanists and all men, we can- 
not but feel that considering the 
policy pursued by their church 
throughout China, it is better 
not to identify ourselves with 
them. To do so will mean to 
assume a burden of hatred and 
prejudice which will prove a 
millstone around the neck of — 
Protestant missions. 

The buruing question for us 
now is, How shall each Protestant 
body remove obstacles which 
stand in the way of co-operation 


and unity among ourselves ? 


We can do this by avoiding 
names for our various com- 
munions which seem to ignore 
the rights of our brethren to be 
equally with us, a part of the 
church of Christ. We can do 
much to promote unity by cordial- 
ly acknowledging the ministerial 
ordination and the sacrament of 
other bodies and by exchanging 
pulpits and other ministerial 
courtesies with pastors of other 
communions. These are the 
vital things that make for peace 
and unity ; it isthe neglect of these 
things that wounds Christ and 
divides branches of the church. 
If these things are attended to, 
no matter whether we believe in 
the Historic Episcopate or the 
Apostolic Presbytery ; no matter 
whether we belong to the great 
Methodist or Baptist host, we 
will be one at heart, and while 
each may retain his own organiza- 
tion, there will be ‘‘unity in 
diversity ’’ as set forth by St. 
Paul in I Cor. xii. Unless we 
are each willing to remove the 
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obstacles which unconsciously 
perhaps our own communion is 
throwing in the way of unity, all 
our prayers regarding schism and 
the unhappy divisions of Christ- 
endom are meaningless, and will 


not rise above our own heads. 
HENRY M. Woops. 


Hwaianfu. 


PROSELYTING VS. PROPHECY. 


70 the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: The following ad- 
mirable sentences are culled from 
Principal Grant’s little book, 
Religions of the World,’’ 
and may be helpful to some of 
your readers :— 

‘*Tt was the conviction of this 
same truth that made Paul a 
missionary to the Gentiles and 
the model for missionaries to all 
time. He became a Jew to the 


Jews, a Greek to the Greeks, and’ 


a barbarian to the barbarians. 
We have only to study his 
sermons to the people of Lystra 
and of Athens and compare them 
with his sermons in the syna- 
gogues to understand how 
thoroughly he adapted’ himself 
. to the needs, the history, and 
the actual religious condition of 
the people to whom he preach- 
ed; how genial was his attitude 
and how consistently he operated 
along the line of least resistance 
in seeking to bring men to the 
Saviour. He saw that Chris- 
tianity had broken down the 
middle wall of partition between 
the nations and opened a uni- 
versal temple; and when others, 
even apostles, would have kept 
the church asa mere Jewish sect, 
he, in the spirit of Jesys, made 
it the religion of humanity. 
‘*Clearly the only way to un- 
derstand how we should approach 
a man who has been brought up 
in another faith is by putting 
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ourselves in‘his place. We would 
disdain being proselytised, though 
we are ready to welcome truth. 
But,admittedly,no one can benefit 


us who makes his approach with 


an air which plainly says that he 
alone knows all truth, that what 
we have hitherto believed and 
acted on is all false, and that the 


very father and mother whose 


memories. we revere are for ever 
excluded from the light of God’s 
face. If he comes to us with 
such assumptions of his own 
superiority and with a scarcely 
concealed contempt for our fore- 
fathers, he can never be God’s 
prophet to us. He must take a 
different attitude altogether. He 
must stand with us on the com- 
mon platform of brotherhood. 
He must take the trouble to find 


out what we have done. He 


-must speak our language, under- 


stand our music, study our best 
literature, honour our past, com- 
prehend our philosophy, sympa- 


thise with our ideals, love those 


whom we love, and appreciate 
the deepest elements in our lives. 
In a word he must respect and 
love us. Then, if he is greater 
than we are, and if he has new 
truth to communicate or new 
power to impart, we gladly 
accept him as leader.”’ 

‘* Proselytism detaches indi- 
viduals, who, asarule, are worth 
little, but it arrests internal 
development. Prophetism gains 
individuals, who become centres 
of force, and it thus initiates 
movements which may be delay- 
ed or defeated but cannot be - 
destroyed.’’ ‘‘ We shall never 
gain the non-Christian nations 
until we treat their religions with 
justice, and until courtesy, re- 
spect, and love take the place of 
the contempt which is now so 
general, and the only excuse for 
which is that it is largely based 
upon ignorance.”’ 
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Some have already acted upon 
advice similar to the above, 
others need it, still others don’t 
want it, but none will be the 
worse for pondering again over 
it. 
Yours faithfully, 

W. E. 


Imperial University, 
Taiyuan. 


NOTES ON THE UNION VERSION 
OF THE N. T. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ Tue CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


The following notes, gathered in 
my reading of the Union Version 
of the New Testament (Kuan 
Hua), may be of interest to those 
who have read the articles which 
yuu have diready printed on this 
subject :-— 

John iv. 24. 
I object to this rendering on fol- 
lowing grounds: 

(1). {@ is undignified and 
somewhat depreciatory. Dr. 
Mateer gives the ‘‘ classifiers’’ of 
as fi or B. 

(2). The use of a ‘‘ classifier ’’ 
at all is misleading, as if to say 
that @ is one among 
others. 

I do not think the original can 
be held to mean that God is one 
Spirit among others, although 
Scripture recognizes the existence 
of many spirits. 


Dr- Marcus Dods (Expositor’s 


Greek Test. ) says: ‘‘God is Spirit. 
Cf. God is Light ; God is ane 

Compare the following :- 

6 Beds Gas éori, 1 John i. 5. 

6 Beds aydrn doriv, 1 John iv. 8. 

mvevua 6 

Geos 6 Adyos, Johni. 1. 

In all these cases the partitive 
force of the indefinite article or 
the “‘ classifier’’ is out of place. 
mvevpa 


ff. %. This appears, so far as I 
have traced it, seventeen times as 
equivalent for /dod, twice for ide, 
once for idere. 

On the other hand, I find ide 
once and /dod eleven times un- 
translated, aud in five cases /dod 
is rendered by twice by 
Fi twice by FH, once by 

In Mark i. 2 we have ff, 
but in the parallel Matthew xi. 
10 dod is untranslated ; the orig- 
inal being verbally identical 


_ throughout. 


This seems to be a case where 
a literal translation is often mis- 
leading. For some time I have 
been watching the common use 
of this phrase, and I must hold 
that in general it is not a correct 
representative of /dud. For one 
thing it is very familiar and 
colloquial. At the beginning of 
a sentence it is like ** you see,”’ 
‘‘don’t you see,’ ’ after a state- 
ment made it is thrown in as if 


“to say, ‘‘think of that!”’ Itis | 


commonly used in reply to a 
surprising statement equivalent 
to ‘‘ you don’t say so! ’’ 
Examining the passages in 
detail. 
John xix. 5, 14 —I sug 


and at ide 6 
I I. to plural 


==7dere, 

Heb. x. 7.—This seems pecu- 
liarly unfortunate, as addressed 
to God. Cf. Acts i ix. 10, ldod tye, 
Kipie. In the idea of 
‘* seeing ’’ is oueely lost. This is 
merely a translation of 3§ 3 which 
emphasizes the verb following. 

Rev. iii. 20, xvi. 15, xxii. 7, 
12.—These appeals from the 
mouth of our Lord require some- 
thing more dignified than ff, ®. 

In several other cases I should 
prefer 4 4. but these are not so 
important. 

Yours truly, 
JAmEs W. INGLIS. 
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Our Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 


books. 


Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 
price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. 


The custom 


of prefixing an English preface is excellent. 


Breaking Down Chinese Walls. From 
a Doctor’s viewpoint. By Elliott 
I. Osgood, M.D., missionary at 
Chucheo, Anhui Province. F. H, 
Revell. Pp. 217. 

These twenty-one chapters deal 
with the aspects of medical and 
other missionary work from an 
every-day standpoint, and will 
be useful in making real actual 
conditions in China. Too much 
stress is perhaps laid upon some 
“‘reforms’’ in China, which 
have as yet borne no fruit, or 
only bitter fruit. 

A. H. S. 


China in Legend and Story. By C. 
Campbell Brown, formerly Davis 
scholar of Chinese at Oxford, and 
for ten vears resident in China. 
Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, 
Anderson and Ferrier. Pp. 253. 
In these 17 sketches Mr. 

‘Brown (who is a missionary 

of the English Presbyterian 

Mission at Chinchou, Fukien) 

has endeavored to introduce 

local coloring by the narration 
of Chinese tales and legends, 
followed by _ stories  involv- 
ing Chinese Christians in the 
setting of native surroundings. 

Much of this will no doubt be 

new to foreign readers about 

China, as some of it is likely to 

be to those from other parts of 

this diversified empire. , 


A. S. 


The Continent of Opportunity, The 
South American Republics: their 
History, their Resources, their Out- 
look, together with a Traveller’s 
Impressions of Present-day Con- 


ditions. By Dr. Francis E. Clark, 

F. H. Revell Co. Pp. 349. 

This volume of 40 chapters is 
full of fresh and interesting in- 
formation in regard to a con- 
tinent of which we in Asia may 
be said to know next to nothing. 


From the outline sketches of 


the eleven different countries 
which are included, it is striking- 
ly evident that the great world 
movement has struck them, and 
that political and social chaos is 
in process of slow replacement 
by order and a far reaching eco- 
nomic development. This is 
especially true in the more ad- 
vanced states, like Chile, Argen- 
tina, and Brazil. The extraordi- 
nary changes and improvements 
in Rio de Janeiro far surpass 
anything in North America. 
Signs of educational and religious 
progress are carefully noted in 
detail. This is one of the 
author’s best travel books. 


A. H. S. 


Roderick Macdonald, M.D. By his 
widow. Published by Robert Cul- 
ley (Methodist Publishing House), 
London. Price 3s. 6d. ; 


This volume may perhaps not .. 


meet with the wide circulation 
it deserves because Dr. Mac- 
donald, of Wuchow—the victim 
of the Saizam outrage—was not 
exactly a well-known man. To 
the church at home he was little 
known through his continuance 
at his post when he might have 
taken a furlough, and to mission- 
aries in other parts of China 
outside the two Kwang provinces 
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his name was not perhaps 
familiar, simply through his own 
retiring disposition. But to all 
who knew him, or had even 
once met him, he was essentially 
a great man, if faith and courage 
and patience combined with 
courtesy and modesty and gentle- 
ness can constitute greatness. 
We are glad therefore that this 
memoir has been produced, and 
would wish for it a wide circle 
of readers. | 

The task of writing this bio- 
graphy has been undertaken by 
his widow. It need scarcely be 
said that it must have been a 
duty which sometimes cost her 
much pain at heart, for the 
inner life of Dr. Macdonald is 
here laid bare as it could have 
been by yo one else. It is in 
this that the book finds its 
highest value. Dr. Macdonald 
in life showed forth the love of 
Christ which possessed him in all 
that he did. We now know how 
his diary and his letters to his 
parents or his son at school or 
his wife were radiant with the 
same spirit of affection and the 
same buoyant assurance that the 
Kingdom of Christ was coming. 
The details of his early days and 
of his early missionary work in 
Shiuchow and Fatshan are re- 
corded, and more space is given 
to the opening of the work in 
Kwangsi. But it is his inner 
soul-story which is the especial 
attraction of the book. We 
wonder if a Chinese version 
could not be produced. 

The volume is well produced, 
containing 300 pages of reading 
matter and 22 good illustrations. 


T. W. S. 


Heathenism under the. Searchlight, 
by W. Remfrey Hunt. Published 
by Morgan and Scott, London. 


Supporters of missionary work 


who desire to have the faults and. 


vices of heathendom set in vivid 
contrast with the virtue of Chris- 
tendom will find much material 
for their purpose in this book. 
We question very much, how- 
ever, whether in the end any 
good purpose is to be served by 
taking the worst of China, set- 
ting it in contrast with the best 
of Christendom and calling the 
process by the title of the work 
before us. By a soberer:form of 
statement and a greater reserve 
our author would have made a 
far more effective use of the 
amount of interesting material 
he brings before his readers. The 
colours. of the pictures he draws 
strike us as altogether too thick- 
ly laid on. ‘‘ Heathenism... 
has crushed out every upward 
thought and destroyed the bright 
imaginative faculties of he most 
esthetic people in the world.’’ 
It is the Chinese to whom re- 
ference is made, not the Japanese. 
Millions are lost per annum 
through epidemics .... The 
filth and stenches are indigenous 
(sic). Ina word heathenism is 
like a vast lazar house.”’ ‘“‘ There 
are no homes in heathendom.’’ 
‘* Although chastity is a virtue 
highly praised, there is little 
purity and innocence in _ its 
maidenhood.’’ ‘* Motherhood is 
a negligable quantity ’’ and so on. 
Weare told of a girl offering her- 
self for sale in the advertising 
columns of a newspaper, and the 
author says that this condition 
is not an abnormal one. When 
we read on page 127 of Mr. 
Hunt’s desire for ‘a recognition 
of the high intellectual and spirit- 
ual calibre of the missionary 
body’ we could wish the author 
had left this to some one other 
than a missionary to say. In 
the same way we feel that the 


author’s reference to himself 


in the preface is a matter that 
might have been expressed dif- 
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ferently or not at all with bene- 
fit. ‘‘In close touch with the 
Chinese in all classes of so- 
ciety, and in association with 
the respective exponents of their 
religions, together with a close 
study of their classic and native 
literature among the native stu- 
dents, we have, with profound 
emotion and sad and thoughtful 
heart, been enabled to get an 
actual time focus on the existing 
conditions.’’ In spite of this, we 
think the book fails to give a 
fair picture of the conditions of 
life in China it sets out to portray. 
The concluding chapters of the 
book contain an effective appeal 
to the Christian churches for a 
deeper measure of sacrificial 
service in behalf of China. Some 
of the passages here are among 
the best in the book. We pre- 
sume that when the author chose 
this title for his work he was 
acquainted with Mr. Cornaby’s 
book, ‘‘ China under the Search- 
light.’’ B 


The Christian Movement in Japan. 
The Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D., 
Editor; E. W. Clement, A.M., 
Assistant Editor. Published for the 
Standing Committee of Co-operat- 
ing Christian Missions. Methodist 
Publishing House, Ginza, Kyoba- 
shi, Tokyo. 

This is the fifth issue of a 
series of volumes published an- 
nually and intended, as the title 
‘indicates, to illustrate the Chris- 
tian movement in Japan. It 
contains, however, within a 
small and convenient compass, a 
great deal more than its title 
would lead one to suppose, and 

the Editors are to be congratu- 

lated upon their success in solv- 
ing the problem which confront- 
ed them, viz., ‘‘to serve the 
interests of two quite different 
classes of readers—those actu- 


ally on the ground, who are 
familiar with the general fea- 
tures of the work, and those 
in the home lands, whose in- 
formation is meagre and frag- 
mentary.”’ The ‘‘ details’’ 
which are welcomed by the 
former are certainly not lacking 
in this book, and at the same 
time it furnishes for those who 
are ‘‘impatient of details’’ 
that ‘‘ comprehensive statement ’”’ 
which should help them ‘‘to a 
true perspective.”’ 

In the opening chapter the 
Editor seeks to remove certain 
misconceptions of Japan and her 
people which are prevalent in 
some minds, and in this con- 
nection dealing with the over- 
emphasis upon class distinction 
in Japan, a fault into which 
merely superficial observation 
has betrayed some writers, makes 
the striking statement that ‘‘ the 
democratising movement has so 
far advanced that it is an 
open question whether even in 
America it is as easy for one of 
lowly birth, by his own exer- 
tions, to raise himself to high 
position in the state.’’ Such an 


expressi of opinion, given 
after mat consideration, by 
one who timate acquaintance 


with the institutions and customs 
of both countries entitles him to 
write authoritatively, is in re- 
markable antithesis to the state- 
ment of a recent writer, to which 
reference is made, to the effect 
that with the possible exception 


of India, there is no country in - 


the world where so much is made 
of class distinctions as in Japan. 
Other misconceptions are as 
effectively dealt with, such as 
the assumption that the new 
order of things prevails but 
slightly beyond the open ports 
and large cities of the Empire— 
the over-estimate of the au- 
thority of the government—the 
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national - attitude. in regard to 
militarism, etc. 

We are told, too, that judicial 
equity prevails in the ‘‘ Island 
Kingcom’’ not merely theore- 
tically, but in actual fact—that 
‘*criminal and civil law protects 
high and low alike, writs run 
freely and apparently without 
prejudice,’’ a condition of things 
that will especially appeal to 
those of us who are waiting for 
the dawning of an equitable 
judiciary era in this great Chinese 
Empire. 

The chapters on foreign and 
domestic affairs are full of inter- 
esting facts for the student of 
things Japanese, and those on 
Business’’ and ‘‘ Education ”’ 
bristle with figures and statistics 
that show in the most effective 
way the marvellous progress that 
is being made along these lines. 

Other chapters in this wonder- 
fully comprehensive little book 
are devoted to such subjects as: 


The Army and Navy, 
Charities and Social Reform, 
The Japan Peace Society, 


whilst the 2nd part deals with 
Christian work under such va- 
rious heads as: 


Medical Missions, 

The Salvation Army, 

VY. M. C. A. and Y. W.C.A., 
C. E. and Sunday Schools, 
The Bible and Tract Societies, 
Churches and Missions, etc. 


There are also useful appen- 
dices, which, beside containing 
the Report of the Sixth General 
Meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittee uf Co-operating Missions 
in Japan, have statistics of Chi- 
nese students studying in Tokyo, 
a translation of the new Russo- 
Japanese Convention, a Mission- 
ary Directory and the latest 
statistics of Christian Missions 
in Japan. | 


The Standing Committee of 
Co-operating Christian Missions, 
under whose auspices and. with 
whose imprimatur this book is 
issued, is to be heartily con- 
gratulated upon the publication 
of a work that is a veritable 
‘*multum-in-parvo,’’ containing 
within a small compass and in 
compact form a mass of informa- 
tion useful alike to missionary, 
merchant and student, and in 
fact to all who are in any way 
interested in the religious, moral 
and material progress of the new 
Japan. 

Such a book as this is a crying 
need for China, and although the 
difficulties of compilation would 
doubtless be increased greatly, 
they should not be insuperable. 
Here is scope for activity along 
the lines of federation and union 
that would be eminently practical 
and useful, a ‘‘union’’ report 
of missionary effort and results, 
together with other useful in- 
formation relative to current 
movements, and authenticated 
reports of all that concerns the 
spiritual, moral, and material | 
well-being of China. 
G. H. 


Light in the East. 32nd Annual Re- 
rt of the Central China Religious 
Tract Society, 1907. Printed at 
Press of the N. B. S. S., Hankow. 
_ Last year’s Report was a thing 
of beauty, and no doubt the 
Committee had the Centenary 
Conference in view when they 
showed us how attractively such 
a booklet could be issued. But 
this year the usual economy re- 
sumes sway; and the result is 
a sober thing on cheap paper with 
p. 17 at the beginning and page ~ 
1 in the middle of the volume. 
The matter is, however, so excel- 
lent that the reader is willing to 
search a little for the broken 
threads. 
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During 1907, 1,036,570 ordinary 
publications were issued, besides 
714,000 of the National Bible 
Society’s Introductions. These 
figures almost equal those of 1905, 
when the circulation reached its 
highest point. The following 
new books were accepted for 
publication, viz. :— 

Gospel Reader, Part 2. Mrs. 

Arnold Foster. 
_ Life of Pastor Lo. C.W. Allan. 

New Testament History. P. 

_ Matson. 

Commentary on Romans. Jas. 

Jackson. 

Story of an Anti-opium Cru- 

sade. Wm. C. White. 

The total income for the year 
(apart from the Jubilee Fund) 
amounted to Taels 11,860.75 
and the expenditure to Taels 
10,986.17. Among the donors 
the R. T. S. of London is con- 
spicuous with £300 for the sup- 


port of the agent, Rev. H. B. 


Stewart. The Society is happy 
in the annual help of Canadian 
friends who support some col- 
porteurs ; the ouly society of the 
kind in China which has this 
useful method of distribution. 
_ Why should not other societies 
have the same? Competition is 
keen. The world is making a 
big bid for the attention of the 
Chinese reading public with its 
secular wares. Why should not 
other societies have the same 
means of circulation placed at 
their disposal also? We com- 
mend this to the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement. They know 
the value and necessity of 
‘*drummers’’ in their own busi- 
ness. | 

The Griffith John Jubilee Fund 
is making good progress. Sir 


Robert Hart gives £100 and the 


Reyner Trust of Liverpool pro- 
mises another £500, but about 
£2,000 are still needed to fully 
carry out the Society’s building 
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) 
scheme. Meantime a temporary 
building, costing less than Taels 
2,000, has been erected on the 
valuable site. When the main 
building goes up, this will be 
used as a godown. The return 
of Dr. Griffith John to Hankow 
and his address at the Annual 
Meeting are the outstanding 
features of rejoicing during the 
year. We quote a few sentences: 
‘* We believe that secular knowl- 
edge and secular prosperity can 
never save China. Christ alone 
can do that.’’ ‘‘ This Society 
aims at national reformation 
through individual conversion 
or regeneration. ~ A_ perfectly 
sane aim. ‘Conversion by the 
million ?’ A fine ambition. But 
how is it to be accomplished ?”: 
. . wish we had no further 
need of tracts such as ours— 
tracts for the heathen, for the 
ignorant, for the unconverted. 
But we do need them still, and 
shall need them for many years to 
come. China has not outgrown 
these tracts, China is not yet con- 
verted. Our tracts have not done 
their work. We shall need to 
multiply books and tracts special- 


- lv adapted to meet the needs of the 


times, dealing with questions that 
are stirring the minds of men at 
this time. Let the tracts be 
decidedly Christian, intensely 
Christian, but let the outlook, 
the view point, be new and fresh. 
As our preaching must be adapted 
to the age, so must our litera- 
ture. The old-fashioned preachers 
are still required.’’...‘‘I do. 
not think the new times require 
NEW methods ; and I am sure the 
old methods are not obsolete.’ 
‘* We want more of everythin 

and more efficiency in everything.’ 

‘* Beware of the one-method man. 
He isa nuisance.’’ He concluded 
by saying he was still an in 

veterate optimist and had th 


brightest hopes for the future af 


‘ 
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the work. Several speakers re- 
ferred to the wish to revive the 
Hankow monthly magazine, 
which seems, however,to be mean- 
time impossible. Three excel- 
lent illustrations in the Report 
serve to add interest to the 
descriptions and testimonies from 
many sources of definite and 
traceable results from the read- 
ing of books. Become a sub- 
scriber and you will receive an 
inspiring Report annually. 


ily @ EP Report of Shantung 
Federation Conference. September, 


1907. 

A limited number of Reforts 
of the Shantung Federation Con- 
ference of September, 1907, have 
been printed, and single copiescan 
be had for ‘ro cents, or ten copies 
for 75 cents, post free, on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, E. W. 
Burt, Weihsien. The book is 
in Mandarin, and contains, first, 
a full list of the missions and 
delegates who took part in the 
recent Conference ; secondly, the 
official minutes of the proceed- 
ings ; thirdly, an able paper by 
L. J. Davies, of Tsingtau, on the 
Aims and Advantages and Prac- 
tical Proposals of the Shantung 
Federation. Then follow the 
papers that were presented and 
discussed at the Conference, and 
these will prove of value to mis- 
sionaries, pastors and evangelists 


in other parts of the field,- 


whether specifically interested in 
federation or not. For instance, 
there is athoughtful and exhaust- 
ive paper on the Preparation of 
Men as Preachers, by W. Lut- 
schewitz, of the Berlin Mission : 
another by E. C. Nickalls, of 
English Baptist Mission, on the 
Pastoral Office ; a striking plea 
for an independent church, or 
rather for efforts looking in that 
direction, by the Federation 


Chairman, Rev. Ting Li-mei; a 
paper on the Evils of Lawsuits, 
by Wm. P. Chalfant, of A. P. M., 
and a rousing closing address by 
Rev. Chia Yti-ming, of Weihsien, 
on Revivals. While the Report 
is published mainly in order to 
educate the Christian public 
opinion of Shantung in view of 
the Conference to be held next 
July, yet the Secratary will be 
glad to send copies elsewhere as 


far as they will go. 
E. W. B. 


4) We Bt. The Right-Angled Triangle. 
8vo., 86 leaves. Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Press Price 40 cents. 


This work, by a former gra- 
duate of the Tengchow College, 
Mr. Chang Tei-hsi, gives evid- 
ence of a clear mind and of 
careful, methodical thought. 
The introduction states clearly 
the fundamental principles in- 
volved, including a demonstra- 
tion of the Fons Asinorum. The 
body ,of the work, divided into 
four parts, treats of the applica- 
tion of the properties of the | 
R. A. triangle to the solution of 
problems connected with circles 
and curves; to others usually 
solved by plane trigonometry ; 
to the mensuration of plane | 
surfaces, and of the application 
of algebra to questions connected 
with the R. A. triangle. A 
number of test problems are 
then given, followed by answers 


to all the problems contained in 


the book. 

A minor criticism would be 
that the form in which the 
problems are _ stated, is too 
rigid. Variety might have been 
gained by not, e. g., taking the 
city gate’’ so frequently as 
the point of departure. This 
criticism does not apply, how- 
ever, to the principles involved ; 
one is surprised to note the wide | 
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range of uses to which the loiter- 
ing place of our early cays is put. 


The book might have been 
more generally useful if issued 


some fifteen years ago, but 
‘though ‘‘ born out of due time,” 
a sphere of usefulness still exists 
for it, either in schools whose 
students are not satisfied with 
algebra, but- who lack either 
time or inclination to take up 
geometry and _ trigonometry ; 
among literati fairly familiar 
with Chinese methods, but who 
have not had the opportunity for 
studying Western mathematics ; 
or asa substitute for analytical 
geometry and calculus in schools 
where the students who are not 
bright enough to take English 
are required to take advanced 


mathematics. W. M. H. 


44 G. Metrical version of the 
Psalms, by F. W. Baller. Presby- 
terian Mission Press. This book is 
issued in three styles: in cheap 
Chinese binding, on foreign white 
pa r in stiff paper covers, and in 

alf leather binding. The prices 
are: Chinese style, 0.10; Foreign 
white paper (stiff covers), 0.20; Half 
leather 0.60. 


There are few missionaries 
who have not at some time or 
other regretted that the Chinese 
Christians find so little spiritual 
helpin the Psalms. This metrical 
version by F. W. Baller is an 
attempt to make this portion of 
Scripture more intelligible and 
therefore more helpful and at the 
same time more popular. These 
verses are written in good strong 
Mandarin, which is easy to be 
understood and is yet dignified 
and graceful. 

Mr. Baller does not claim to 
have made a new translation of 
the Psalter. Indeed the para- 


phrase is sometimes so free that 
one has difficulty in recognising 
the original. The ninety-seventh 
Psalm is a case in point. 
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What has been attempted is ‘‘a 
metrical summary of the salient 
points which can be easily com- 
mitted to memory.’’ This ‘aim 
has been accomplished and ac- 
complished perhaps as well as it 
could be done. The diction is 
clear and the rhythm smooth. 
It is too much to expect that the 
book will ever have the vogue 
in the Chinese church which the 
English metrical version of the 
Psalms has had and still has 
in Scotland, but these spiritual 
songs will certainly be sung in 
every church in China-with pro- 
fit and, let us trust, pleasure to 
the worshipper. | 

The verses are cast in the 
usual short, common and long 
metre stanzas, so that they may 
be sung to familiar tunes. But 
surely every one who uses the 
book will be astonished to find 
that the hundredth Psalm is cast 
in a metre which will not sing to 
**Old Hundred,’’ nor will the 
twenty-third Psalm sing to ‘‘ The 
Lord’s my Shepherd.’’ This is 
puzzling. One can but wonder 
why it is so. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


World Book Company's Books. 
New York and Manila. 


The Philippine Chart Primer. 

The First Year Book. Specially 
adapted for the Philippines, with 
suggestions for seat work and class 
work. Fully illustrated. 


E. J. Arnold and Son’s Books. 
Leeds and Glasgow. 


The ‘“‘A. L.’? Tiny Readers. Being 
stories and pictyres for the little 
ones. Each 1d.; in cloth-lined 
cover, 2d. 

Bears; Little Cinder 
irl. 


The ‘A. L.” Little Stories for Little 
P J d His 
itty’s Party: Jim an 
Dog Spot. 
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The ‘A. L.’? Educational Series. 
Object Lesson Readers for Infants 
and Juniors. 

The New Baby; Simple lessons 
on the Rain. 

In Fields and Lanes; Simple 
Lessons on Birds. 


The “A. L.’’ Bright Story Readers. 
Grade I. Ajsop’s Fables. (A 
Selection). 2d. 
Grade II. The Little Grey 
Mouse. 2s. 2d 
Grade III. Sindbad the Sailor. 


Grade IV. The Christmas Stock- 


ing. 4d. 
Grade V. Robin Hood and his 
Merrie Men. 4d. 
Grade VI. The Last Days of 
Pompeii. 4d. 
The ‘‘A. L”’ Table Book. Weights, 
Measures, Metric System, etc. Is. 


Scholar’s English Dictionary. | 


Artistic Brush-Drawing. No. 


Plain Words on Duty and Conduct 
for Boys and Girls in School. 


Messrs. MacMillan and Com- 
pany’s Books. 


The Utopia of Sir Thomas More. 
Translated by Ralph Robinson, with 
introduction and notes by H. B. 
Cotterill, M.A. Price 2s. 6d. 


The Story of Aladdin, or the Wonder- 
ful Lamp Supplementary Readers 
for Seniors. Price 4d. 


Lessons in Science. A Preliminary 
Course of Physics and Chewistry. 
By R. A. Gregory, F.R.A.S., pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, Queen’s Col- 
lege, and A. T. Simmons, B.Sc., 
Associate of the Roval College of 
Science, London. Indian edition. 
Price R. 1. 8 


3 Books in Preparation. 
(Correspondence invited.) 


The following books are in course 
of preparation. Friends engaged in 
translation or compilation of books 
are invited to notify Rev. D. Mac- 
Gillivray, 44 Boone Road, Shanghai, 
of the work they are engaged on, so 
that this column may be kept up 
to date, and overlapping prevented. 
N. B. Some whose names have been 
on this list a long time are asked to 
write and say if they have given up 
the work, or what progress, if any, 
they are making. Perhaps they are 
keeping others from doing the work. 


C. L. S. List :— 

Booker T. Washington’s ‘‘ Up from 
Slavery.’’ By Mr. Kao Lun-ching. 

Selections from Hastings’ Bible Dic- 
tionary. By D. MacGillivray. 

The Incarnate Saviour. By D. Mac- 
Gillivray. 

Three-fold Secret of the Holy Spirit 
(McConkey). By Miss Horne (out). 

Japanese Educational "System. E. 
Morgan (out). | 


Sharman’s ‘‘Studies in the Life of 
Christ.’’ B Miss Sarah Peters. 
Nearly ready for the press, 


Ballantine’s Inductive Studies in 
Matthew. 

Alone with God, by Dr. J. H. Garri- 
son. W.Remfry Hunt. 

Psalms, Metrical Version of, by F. 
W. Baller (in press). 

The Five Great Offerings. By F. W. 
Baller (im press). 

Organ Instructor. By Mrs. R. M. 
Mateer. 

Teddy's Button. Mrs. R. M. Mateer. 

Murray’s New Life. R.A. Haden. 

Murray’s LikeChrist. By Mr. Chow, 
Hangchow College.. 

Illustrations for Chinese Sermons, 
by C. W. Kastler. 

By the same. Chinese Preacher’s 
Manual and Daily Light for Chinese. 

Systematic Theology. 12 parts. 
Dr. DuBose. 

Stepping Heavenward. By Mrs. 
Crossette. 

Expository Com.on Numbers. By 
G. A. Clayton. . 

Expos. Com, on Hebrews, by G, L. 
Pullan. 

Little Meg’s Children. By Mrs. 
Crossette. 

Prof. Chwolson’s Hegel, Hackel, 
Kossuth. and the t2th Commandment. 
By F. Ohlinger. 

Miss Garland proposes a Childrens’ 
Hymnal on a scale much larger than 
hitherto attempted—iu fact a Chinese 
‘*Golden Bells,’’ 
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Sermons on Acts. Genahr. | 
Pontoppidan’s Explanation of Lu- 
ther’s Catechism. American Lutheran 
Mission. 
Outlines of Universal History. H. 
L. W. Bevan, Medhurst College. 
Concordance Dr. C. H. Fenn. 
Essentials of Christianity (Methodist 
Theology). Dr. A. P. Parker. 
- Torrey’s What the Bible Teaches, 
By J.- Speicher. 
Tholuck’s Sermon on the Mount. 
By J. Speicher. 
for ‘Teachers; _By S. 


Ancient Babylonia and Assyria, By 
S. B.. Drake. 

His’ -Great. Apostle,’’ and.“ His 
Friends,’’ By Rev. Chang Yang-bsiin, | 

Catechism for Primary day 
Schools. By Mrs, Crawford. 

Choosing a Life Work—Yours. A 
manual of texts for young Christians. 

Stalker’s Paul. 

Robert Speer’s Principles of Jesus, 
J. H. Jowett’s The Passion for Souls, 


Both in mandarin. Many Infallible - 


Proofs. Inspiration of a Christian. 


By J. Vale. 
Mrs. Nevius’ Mandarin Hymn Book, 
Dr. and: Mrs, Nevius’ Manual for 


Christians, with answers to the 


tions. 
Practical Chemistry in three parts: 
I, Inorganic, Elementary, 
II. Inorganic, Qualitative and 
| Quantitative Analysis. . 
III, Organic. By H. G. Whitcher 


and Bae ¥G-cheng. 
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Practical Physics, by the same and 
Liu Kuang-chao. 

Higher Algebra, by the same and 
Liu Kuang-chao. 

The Roman Theology and the Word 
of God, by Alphonso Argento. 

Constructive Studies in Life of . 
Christ. H. W. Luce. 

New Primer of Standard Romaniza- 
tion on the Accumulative Method. 
By Frank Garrett. 

_ Notes on the Chinese Text of Mat- 
thew, II.-VII., by F. W. Baller. 


Y.M.C. A. 


', Main Lines in the Bible. Fred. S. 
man. 
How to Study the Bible. Torrey. 
Habit. Prof. William James. | 
Stones from the Brook. 
- Fundamental Principles of the 
Christian Life. H.C. King. 
Outline Studies in Biblical Facts and 
History. J. N. De Puy and J. B. Travis. 
1. Pandita Ramabai. J. Hutson. 
2. Secret of Victory Over Sin. J. 
Hutson. 
3. Young Men, Don’t Drift. J. 
Hutson. . 
_ 4. Our Bible Reading. J. Hutson 
Peace, Perfect Peace. J. Hutson. 
Trainin Ras the Twig, Draw- 
bridge. J. 
The first in Mandarin. 
The others, by Rev. F. B. Meyer, will 
be very welcome. 


Missionart News. 


Wylie Memorial Church, 
Liaoyang. 


Our readers will be interested 
in the picture on opposite page 
for several reasons. It is built 
in memory of the Rev. James A. 
Wylie, who died on the 16th 
August, 1894, from wounds in- 
flicted on him by Manchu sol- 
diers, who had previously wreck- 
ed his chapel. Mr. Wrylie’s 
father devoted the compensation 
paid by the Chinese government 
to the erection of this Memorial 
Church, which should further 


the work of the Mission. After 
many vicissitudes, of which the 
Boxer troubles were not the 
least, this purpose is now accom- 
plished. 

In the Missionary Record of 
the U. F. Church of Scotland 
we read :-— 


In February, on the first Sabbath 
of the Chinese year, we opened the 
new church, and had the joy of seeing 
it crammed at the first service. The 
day will be a memorable one in the 
future history of Liaoyang. The 
church is a martyr’s memorial. It is 
nearly thirteen years since Wylie fell 
on the High Street here, and it is an 
old story now how his father took 


a 


ey 
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_ the Christian way of avenging his 


son’s death by the gift of a church 
in his place. This ‘Wylie Memorial’ 
will now go down to many genera- 
tions as a monument of Christian 
forgiveness ; its bell thereby tolls the 
right ring of the Gospel to the city at 
every stroke. Alas! Mr. Wylie, se- 


nior, ex-provost of Hamilton, was not — 


spared to see the completion of the 
work ; the heavy blow in August, 1894, 
left a permanent mark upon him, and 
last year he too passed away, twelve 
years after his son—both of them 
respected, nay, loved, by all who 
knew them. 

‘* The church, which was designed 
by Mr. M‘Clure Anderson, has 
pronounced by an architect of repute 
to be the finest piece of ecclesiastical 
architecture in North China. It is 
cruciform, and holds comfortably a 
congregation of six hundred and sity 
the men occupying the nave and t 
women the transepts, in accordance 
with Chinese ideas of propriety.’’ 


The Corfference and Union. 
Striking Comment 


The Spectator, which as most 


of our readers will know, is by. 


far the most influential of the 
weekly -papers that hold so 
unique a place in English journal- 
ism, devotes one of the special 
articles in the issue of February 
15th to a discussion of ‘* China 
and Christianity.’’ The occasion 
of the article was the publication 
of the report of the China Mis- 
sions Emergency Committee in 
the February number of the 
Contemporary Review. We take 
the following extracts from that 
article :-— 

** The awakening of China, of which 
a good deal has been said and written 
lately. is a stronger challenge to mis- 
sionaries than perhaps to any other 
body of men. Now is their opportu- 
nity. Suppose that, with the gradual 
adoption of Western ideas, the un- 
numbered masses of China were to 
embrace the noblest spiritual aspira- 
tion of the West? If we do not 
misread this Report, such a thing is 
thinkable, and even possible. The 


population of China is estimated at 
three hundred millions; if that im- 


mense nation declared itself Christian, 
its conversion would be one of the 
stupendous events in history, compar- 
able with the Christianizing of the 
Roman Empire by Constantine. ... 
One of the first remarks to attract our 
curiosity in the Report is on the. 
‘*great influence’’ Jupan is exercis- 
ing, and is likely to exercise, in the 


development of China. We wonder 


what the effect of that influence will 
be in a religious sense—whether it 
will be consciously or unconscious] 
hostile to Christianity—and we wish 
more had been said on the subject. 
At the Shanghai Conference the Sub- 
Committee were impressed by the 
cious unity of spirit in the deli- 
rations, although fifty different 
societies were represented and vital 
questions were discussed which neces- 
sarily provoked a variety vf opinion. 
The truth is that the Conference made 
up its mind to manifest in the 
nce of the Christian converts 
the practical identity of the Western 
Evangelical Churches. The ultimate 
rpose of the Conference was to 
und a United Native Chinese Church, 
and to that notable end the least the 
historial groups of Western Christian- 
ity could do was to lay aside their 
differences. It was the least they 
could do, we say, if they intended to 
deserve success ; and yet a success like 
theirs is unfortunately not so often 
achieved that we can omit to call 
attention to it, and to congratulate 
the delegates. It seems a first princi- 
ple of Christian conduct that sub- 
stantial unity should be displayed in 
the face of inquirers and doubters, 
who seize upon the dissensions and 
contradictions of evangelists only too 
‘readily ; but we remember no resolu- 
tion more satisfactory than that of 
the Shanghai Conference, which de- 
clared :—‘‘ That this Conference un- 
animously holds the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as the 
supreme standard of faith and practice, 
and holds firmly the primitive Apos- 
tolic faith ; further, while acknowledg- 
ing the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene 
Creed as substantially e ing the 
fundamental doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith, the Conference does not 
adopt any creed as a basis of church 
unity and leaves confessional ques- 
tions to the —— of the Chinese 
Church for future consideration, yet 
in view of our knowledge of each 
other’s doctrinal symbols, history, 
work, and character, we gladly re- 
cognise ourselves as already one body, 
teaching one way of eternal life... .. 
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We frankly ise that we differ 
as to methods of administration and 
church government; and that some 
among us differ from others as to the 
administration of baptism; and that 
there are some differences as to the 
statement of the doctrine of Pre- 
destination or the Election of Grace. 
But we unite in holding that these 
exceptions do not invalidate the 
assertion of our real unity in our 
common witness to the Gospel of the 
Grace of God.” Could anything be 
better said? Quite a from the 
a circumstances, that is a resolu- 
tion for which all Christians may feel 
devoutly thankful. It shows that, 
after all, a real sense of Christian 
comprehension is growing up, at any 
rate in the various Reformed, Pro- 
testant, and Presbyterian Churches. 
It is an absolute negation of that 
sectional and anti-comprehensive 
spirit which at home has given so 
much cause for distress and alarm in 
the course of the campaign against 
simple and fundamental Christian 
teaching in State schools. 

The Conference looked forward 
clearly and boldly to the practical 
independence of the Native Christian 


Church from the Western Churches 


which created it It would have self- 
government, and a definite recom- 


mendation was made that a ‘‘ Chris- 


tian Fede:ation of China’’ should be 
founded as a co-ordinating body to 
draw all the existing Protestant 
societies closer together. Of course, 
the missionaries can do little without 
support from home, and the Report 


is not least of all an mpeent, he | 
y West 


penetration of China ern 
thought is becoming a fact; but 
Western thought without Christianity, 
which is always a moderating force, 
leads to impatient and violent revolu- 
tions against the established order of 
things. The situation in China is in 
that seuse a crisis as well asa great 
puny. Ideas should not be 
lowed to outstrip religion. 


Chinese Conditions in 
Hawaii 
BY REV. E. W. THWING. 


The Chinese in Hawaii hold an 
important: position, not only in their 
development, but also in their pos- 
sible influence on China. Here a 
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large body : young Chinese are 
being educated and trained along 
American ideals of living. Many of 
them will undoubtedly return to 
China and be able to assist in the 
development and uplifting of their 
own land. 

The following facts, taken from a 
letter, sent by me in March, to H. E. 
Wu Ting-fang, Chinese Ambassador 
at Washington, will give some idea of 
the character and present condition 
of the Chinese now in the Hawaiian 
Islands 


CHINESE GOOD CHARACTER. 


There is nothing in the nature and 
character of the Chinese, when allow- 
ed a kind and fair treatment, and an 
American education and develop- 
ment, to prevent their becoming good 
and valuable American citizens In 
proof thereof we submit the results 
of the fiftv years’ residence of the 
Chinese in Hawaii a people of exactly 
the same class, and from the same 
localities, as the Chinese who have 
gone to California. The undersigned, 
after twenty years’ work among the 
Chinese, in America and in China, 
with a knowledge of their language, 
their literature, their ideals, and the 
country homes from which they come, 
and having spent seven years in 
charge of the Chinese work through- 
out the Hawaiian Islands, can testify 
to their assimilating characteristics. It 
is true that the Chinese in Honolulu 
and Hawaii present a definite and 
unanswerable demonstration of the 
fact that many of the laboring classes 
of Chinese who come to our shores, 
with favorable treatment, can and 
will become a real part of the great 
American people, with true American 
ideas, ideals, and ambitions, with a 
home and family life like our own, 
a credit to themselves and to the 
nation. In Hawaii to-day can be 
found scores of Chinese American 
homes, where the children all speak 
English, where the home life is 
bright and beautiful and arranged on. 
American plans. The Chinese are, on 
every side, declared to be among the 
brightest and most faithful students 
among those in the schools and 
colleges. Many are doing splendid 
work in offices and banks. More 
than four hundred Chinese men enjoy 
the rights and privileges of American 
citizenship, some belonging to the 

oung men’s political clubs, to the 


nights of Pythias and other or- 
ganizations. 


~ 
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in Hawaii the Chinese have been 
better treated, have been given a 
fairer chance than on the mainland. 
They have been protected and trusted, 
and have as a rule well proved them- 
selves worthy of the kindly feeling 
extended fo them. If you should 
visit among the Chinese Christian 
homes of Honolulu to-day, you would 
find many of the brightest, pleasantest 
and@ in every way quite American 
homes. 


288 
MORE CHINESE FOR HAWAITI. 


What these islands need is more 
Chinese laborers to fully man the 
plantations and bring yreater pro- 
sperity to Hawaii. Is it just to allow 
Korean, Japanese, Porto Rican or 
Italian laborers to come into Hawaii, 
and not the Chinese? They are quite 

willing that America should have 
exclusion laws and regulate or limit 
foreign labor. But they insist, and 
justly so, that the laws should apply 


HP 


ra 


to all alike. 

Nearly every Chinaman in Hawaii 
will contribute to the movement to 
secure fair treatment for China! It 
is the one subject discussed, not only 
here in Honolulu, and on every plan- 
tation, but in every port in China. 
America can have no idea of the 
tremendous antagonism she has been 
stirring up slowly but surely during 
the past twenty years. She does not 
know the strength of the trade guilds 
and Chinese hongs, and she seems to 
have no realization of the stupendous 

ibilities and opportunities she is 
just throwing away. 

Hawaii should be foremost in help- 


ing to bring about justice and fair 


treatment, and not only for China’s 
sake, but for her own future life and 
prosperity. Is Hawaii to be a great 
trade center of the Pacific, a future 
Hongkong or Shanghai of America? 
That depends upon whether America 
secures a large part of China’s trade 
or not. If we lose China, we lose the 
Pacific trade. 


THE CHINESE OF HAWAII. 


The Chinese have been for many 
years in Hawaii. In early times they 
carried on an extensive trade in san- 
dalwood with the chiefs, so that even 
now the islands are known to all the 
Chinese by the name of ‘* Tan Heung 
Shan” or Sandalwood. Mountain. 
Much of the development of the is- 
lands,- the sugar industry, the rice 
plantations, has been due to these 
steady working people. Although 
since becoming a part of the United 
States, their numbers have been de- 


creasing. they are to-day one of the 
best and most reliable classes of our | 


population. 

Travelers from California have often 
remarked that the Chinese of Hono- 
lulu seem to be a better class, as a 
rule, than those of San Francisco. 
Why is it so? They are exactly the 
same kind of people as those in Cali- 
fornia, all coming from much the 
same districts of South China. But 


THE OPPORTUNITY. 


Nowhere else in all America’s wide 
territory, from Boston to the Philip- 
pine Islands, is there a better oppor- 
tunity for reaching her Chinese than 
here in Hawaii. And I say ‘her 
Chinese,’’ for America should look 
upon them as her own people, just as 
much as those who come from other 
lands. And here in Hawaii, more 
than anywhere else, are many Chi- 
nese proud to claim American citizen- 
ship, because they have been treated 
well, and not as strangers and aliens.. 
With some 2,000 Chinese children in 
our schools, what a grand oppor- 
tunity there is of training up and 
developing young Chinese men and 
women, who may one day be a power 
in China, 


AMERICA’S DUTY. 


In God’s wise providence, Hawaii, 
that brightest jewel of the ocean, has 
been given to America. Shall she 
not do for Hawaii and for Hawaii's 
children the very best in her power? 
Here in this land, as it were, the hand 
of Christian America is reaching far 
out over the Pacific Ocean toward the 
Empire of China. May it be a hand 
of friendship and helpfulness, to 
beckon China ‘‘ Onward and Upward.”’ 


A Notable Native Confer- 
ence 


The second annual native con- 
ference of the China Tibetan 
Border Mission of the C. and M. 
A. was held at Minchow, Kan- 
suh, January 4-11. | 

Preparation for these meetings 
had been made in all the stations 
by months of prayer. The 
Christians came from these bor- 
der towns with great expecta- 
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tions, which were not disappoint- 
ed. Most of the visitors were 
farmers—many of these illiterate 
—the rest artisans and a few 
literary men. The Titao con- 
tingent were four and six days 
covering the distance of 300 /, 
and it must have been wearisome 
to those unused to walking long 
distances, for only one could 
afford to ride. It took one 
old ex-military officer of Titao 
ten days to do the journey, but 
he came, expecting a blessing, 
and went home with a new and 
wonderful experience. Solid 
spiritual food had been prepared, 
and this was as much relished 
as in a congregation of advanced 
Christians in the homelands, for 
although our Christians—many 
of them—have so recently ‘‘ turn- 
ed to God from idols,’> yet we 
have found amoug them, as we 
have spent months in preparation 
by prayer, the same hungering 
that we find at home for the 
‘*deep things of God.’’ The 
book of Romans became special- 
ly the text-book during these 
meetings. The mornings were 
devoted to teaching and explana- 
tion, and afternoons practical 
application of the truth taught 
was made. A few of the native 
brethren led meetings ; all were 
given an opportunity to testify 
in the evangelistic meetings. 
These testimonies were very im- 
pressive and contributed towards 
the excellent results in the after- 
meetings. Four and five hun- 
dred people would crowd into the 
_ Chapel, which is only 36 x 26 feet. 
The young men of the church 
were indefatigable in bringing 
their friends to the meetings, 
and afterwards when the oppor- 
tunity was given, helping them 
look to the Lord. Almost every 
night there would be a dozen or 
more—oue evening as many as 
twenty—on their knees around 
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the platform \confessing sin, ac- 
cepting Christ, and afterwards 
testifying to having received par- 
don and peace. The meetings 
were in no respect different from 
revival services in the States. 
Our conservatism has _ been 
thrown to the winds, as we came 
to realize that our methods may ° 
or may not be different from 
those employed at home, yet if 
the Holy Spirit is present to con- 
vict, the result will be the same. 
Many of these new converts had 
heard the Gospel for the last ten 
years, but others had heard very 
little, and there were two or 
three cases where conviction 
came after hearing for the first 
time. 

There were remarkable cases 
of conversion, and some who had 
been notorious sinners in Min- 
chow, became joyful believers. 

Coming forward and thus pub- 
licly confessing sin and pro- 
fessing faith in Christ was very 
spontaneous. Many were ready 
to take this step as soon as the 
invitation was given. Both Tibe- 
tans and Moslems mingled with 
‘the Chinese in the audience. 
One old follower of the ‘ false 
prophet’’ knelt with the rest of 
the Chinese around one common 
mercy-seat. Thus over seventy 
professed faith in the Lord during 
the meetings, besides the many 
who have been touched in their 
homes and the hundreds who 
have been indirectly influenced 
through this movement. (The 
writer has just had word from 
the residing missionary at Min-° 
chow, who writes that a large 
proportion of those who profess- — 
ed conversion during the con- 
ference have come to the in- 
quirers’ meetings). 

Minchow has been thoroughly 
stirred for once. This has also, 
of course, aroused a great deal of 
opposition. A tailor was con- 
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verted in one of these meetings, 
but his wife, when he went 
home that night and told her, 
flew into a rage and began to 
smash up the furniture with an 
axe. The next day she follow- 
ed her husband to the chapel, 
having previously hidden a long 
knife up her sleeve, with the 
intention, as she said afterwards, 
of first killing her husband and 
then herself, if he should pray 
or speak. Nothing happened 
in the morning service, and when 
she went to the afternoon meet- 
ing, still carrying the knife, she 
came under strong conviction, 
went home and wept bitterly and 
that night decided to serve and 
worship the God of her hus- 
band. 

A seventeen-year old boy who 
had been-a terror to the city 
people because of a propensity to 
throw stones on peoples’ houses 
and smash the tiles on the roofs, 
became also converted, and was 
so happy afterwards, going 
around with his New Testament. 
Many of the little ones also 
turned tothe Lord. Their testi- 
monies of conviction of sin were 
remarkable. 

One little boy, twelve years 
old, had already gone to bed, but 
being under conviction for sin, 
had to dress and come to the 
chapel, where he knelt with the 
others, and afterwards boldly 
testified to believing in Jesus, 
and to having received the for- 
giveness of sins. 

But perhaps the most remark- 
able of all was the conversion of 
one of the former leaders of the 
Kolaohuei, who four years ago, 
after the uprising in Minchow, 
was sentenced to death, but 
finally pardoned. After his com- 
ing out that night and publicly 
professing this new religion, he 
told us how the Holy Spirit had 
led. He had been in the coun- 


try a few days before, but for 
some unaccountable reason he 
was restless, and fearing some- 
thing was wrong with his family, 
he returned to the city. He - 
found all well, but that very 
evening, while drinking with 
some friends, the above mention- 
ed young man came along and 
said that there were five foreign 
teachers at the ‘‘ Gospel Hall,’ 
and that the ‘‘ Gate of Heaven 
was open. Telling his friends 
that he ‘‘ would like to see what 
the Gate of Heaven looked 
like,” he went along. Almost 
immediately, according to his 
story, upon entering the chapel 
he was so mightily moved that 
he could neither stand nor sit 
down, and as soon as opportu- 
nity was given that night he came 
forward. He used to be a tho- 
roughly bad man. 

God has wrought wonderful 
changes in our midst, and we 
have decided to continue these 
revival meetings in all our 
stations in South-west Kansu. 


Davip P. EKVALL. 
TITAOCHOW, KANSU, Jan. 27th, 1908. 


Christian Progress in Japan 
GENERAL CONDITION 


The year of 1907 has been 
one of continued interest and 
encouragement. The coming of 
so many representatives of Chris- 
tianity from different countries 
to the Y.M.C. A. Conference, 
as well as the visit of General 
Booth, awakened a quite general, 
and to a considerable extent, 
thoughtful interest in Christian- 
ity ; and the result has naturally 
been an increasing desire to 
possess a copy of the Word of 
God and to understand what are 
its teachings. 
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With many it has been a 
matter of curiosity ; with others 
there has been a conviction, more 
or less deep, that Christianity 
is the one true religion, and it 
only is adapted to satisfy the 
deep hunger of the soul. 

And so as conditions have 
differed results have been va- 
rious. There has been much of 
seed-sowing of which the result 
is not yet apparent, and also a 


decided increase in the number, . 


as well as aggressive power of 
the Christians. Evangelism has 
become a definite and successful 
agency for the propagation of 
the Gospel, and believers every- 
where are waking up to feel a 
responsibility for the salvation 
of those who as yet have no 
knowledge of God. 

Rev. Dr. McKenzie, of Kana- 
zawa, reports: ‘‘I doubt if any- 
thing has occurred in the history 
of Christian work in Japan that 
has turned the attention of the 
people as a whole to such a 
degree, and so favorably toward 
Christianity as the meetings 
which followed the Conference 
of the Y. M. C. A. in Tokyo. 
As to this particular section of the 
‘ country, there is no doubt that 
the result in the way of enlight- 
ening. public opinion was very 
great.”’ 

‘* The experience of a colpor- 
teur who visited the city im- 
mediately after the meetings is 
interesting as showing the effect 
they had in turning men’s minds 
to the Word of God. He visited 
the office of the local officials 
and there sold twenty copies of 
the New Testament. He was 
permitted to visit the students 
of the normal school dormi- 
tories, and there sold a larger 
number. These quite unusual 
sales he credited to the influence 
exerted by the meetings. Pas- 
tors, evangelists, church mem- 
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bers, all agiee in saying the 
meetings of the Y. M.C. A. Con- 
ference in Tokyo, and those 
following in the provinces, have 
exerted a great influence in favor 
of Christianity upon the people 
generally.’’ 

‘*The number of adult bap- 
tisms in the Protestant churches 
during 1906 was 6,465, an in- 
crease of over forty-six per cent. 
as compared with 1905. The 
number of baptisms in 1907 was 
still greater. The reports are not 
Rev. Dr. Davis 
says: ‘‘ There is a greater readi- 
ness to listen to the Gospel and 
accept Christ, especially among 
young men, than has been known 
for years.’’ 

One of the missionaries is 
sending out every month 2,000 
copies of a sheet for the assist- 
ance of those who are engaged 
in Bible study. It is estimated 
that more than a million of the 
people of Japan, while not vet 
professed Christians, are yet tak- 
ing the Bible as their guide. 


CHRISTIAN TEACHERS FOR 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


An important and signifitant 
development of opportunities 
for good is the supplying of 
American college graduates to 
teach English in Japanese 
government schools. The re- 
quest came wunsought to the 
Secretaries of the International 
Committee in Japan, and they 
have taken special pains to 
secure men who unite Christian > 
character with teaching ability. 
The demand for such teachers 
has grown until now there are 
twenty-three who are thus em- 
ployed. Their earnestness and 
sympathy, as well as ability, 
have won the confidence and 
esteem of the pupils and their 
associate teachers, so as to give 
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them a large and valuable sphere 
of influence. There is no hin- 
drance to their teaching Bible 
classes and doing other Christian 
work out of school hours. The 
result is the instruction of large 
numbers of those students in the 
truths of the Bible, and also the 
breaking down of prejudice. The 
vaiue of such work may be real- 
ized in part when we learn that 
during the year 1906-7 the fifty- 
three Bible classes taught by 
them had an enrollment of 1,270 
and an average attendance of 


646, of whom 67 _ received 
baptism, and there are 178 
inquirers. 


CHINESE STUDENTS IN JAPAN. 


The presence of such a large 
number of Chinese students in 
Japan presents a very serious 
and interesting problem. One 
of the best authorities in China, 
Dr. Arthur Smith, has said: 
‘*There is an opportunity of 
doing more for China to-day in 
one year in Tokyo than all the 
missionaries have been able to 
do in China during a century.”’ 
Bishop Bashford says: ‘‘ The 
fact that they are away from the 
pagan environment and influence 
of their home lives, that they 
are at a turning point in life, and 
that they have gone to Japan 
with their minds open to Western 
ideas, and therefore peculiarly 
open also to the faith of Western 
nations, and the fact that these 
young men comprise the future 
leaders of the Empire,—all unite 
to make the work among the 
Chinese students in Tokyo supe- 
rior to any other single piece of 
evangelistic work in the Chinese 
Empire to-day.’’ 

The number of such students 
has greatly diminished, but there 
was an aggregate of 8,000 on the 
31st of December. About one- 


third are supported by the gov- 
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ernment and the rest by private 
funds. 

In an account of this work Mr. 
J. M. Clinton, of the Y. M.C.A., 
says: ‘‘These young men re- 
present the best classes of China. 
They come from every province 
and from families of every sta- 
tion in life, with ambitions of 
the lowest and the highest stand- 
ards, but each with a fire burn- 
ing within him for China. 
Hence the political, educational, 
social and religious life of new 
China hangs on what use these 
men are to make of their future. 
They are the men who are to 
return to their native land to 
become China’s leaders in every 
phase of her life. Surely the 
influence which these students 
are to exert upon China cannot 
be overestimated. Some 450 to 
650 have been enrolled as mem- 
bers of the Evening Educational 
Classes and 200 as members of 
the Christian Association. 

At one time two hundred and 


fifty signed cards expressing 


their desire to be Christians. A 
church has been organized with 
60 members, and 20 more are 
being instructed preparatory to 
baptism. 


WORK AMONG KOREAN 
STUDENTS. 


There are about 500 Korean 
students in Tokyo, of whom 50 
are supported by the Korean 
government and the rest by 
their families or themselves. 
The superintendent, who is em- 
ployed by the Korean govern- 
ment, is a strong Christian man 
and is lending his assistance and 
influence to the Korean Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 
They are exposed to great temp- 
tation, and at the same time 
afford a splendid opportunity for 
evangelical effort. 
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A Christian Korean hes been 
secured to work among them, 
and has met with much success. 
When he first came in November, 
_1906, there were but six Chris- 
tians in the whole number ; but 
with such energy and faith has 
he worked that there is a per- 
manent Bible class of more than 
120 earnest believers the 
result of the evangelistic meet- 
ings held just before and during 
the Federation Conference. 


STUDENTS FROM THE PHILIP- 
PINES AND INDIA. 


There are also in Tokyo some 
thirty Filipinos and about the 
same number from India who 
have come to Japan for the pur- 
pose of study. Both groups 
have had more or less of Chris- 
tian teaching, and a few are 
earnest Christians. Others are 
anxious to study more along 
that line. They too are being 
helped to a knowledge of God 
and the way of life by being 
taught the Bible. ; 

Such are some of the wonderful 
opportunities afforded here in 
Japan for the éxtension of the 
Redeemer’s Kingdom. 


H. Loomis. 


Edict for Compulsory 
Education. 


The following fresh instruc- 
tions have been issued to the 
provinces :— 

I. Viceroys and Governors are 
directed to open at least a hun- 
dred preparatory schools in each 
provincial capital within twelve 
months, with a student roll of 
fifty children each. The govern- 
ment will defray all expenses. 
II. Rich Chinese must in ad- 
dition open as many schools as 
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possible and’ establish education- 
al societies in all districts to 
teach the benefit of education. 
III. All boys over eight years 
of age must go to school or their 
parents or relatives will be pun- 


ished. If they have no relatives 
the officials will be held respon- 
sible for their education. IV. All 
wealthy Chinese opening schools 
will be rewarded. V. Every pre- 
fecture must have forty prepara- 
tory schools and every town or 
village one or two. VI. The 
Viceroys and Governors must 
report the opening of the schools 
and an official will be sent to 
inspect them. 


April, 1908. 


The Month 


The Empress-Dowager is said to 
have recovered from her indisposition 
of last month, and the suggestion 
that was made, that she was thinking 
of resigning the Throne, meets with 
no credence. .A good deal of uneasi- 
ness has been occasioned by a succes- 
sion of fires at Peking, thought to be 
the work of incendiaries and to have 
political significance. The whole of 
the buildings of the Industrial Ex- 
hibition near the Chien Men were 
destroyed ; and the Yung Ho Palace, 
well known as the Lama Temple, was 
also burned. Later enquiries have 
failed to establish the suspicion of 
political significance, and it is said 
that the fire at the Lama Temple was 
due to the fact that an enquiry was 
being set on foot by the Peking 
government as to the whereabouts of 
certain treasures formerly stored in 
the place and which were said to have 
disappeared. The officials who were 
in charge of the great lamasery have 
been punished for failure to avert the 
catastrophe of fire. Sir Robert Hart, 
I. G. of Customs, was received in 
audience by Their Majesties the Em- 
peror and Empress Dowager on the 
26th of iast month, and comspicuous 
honour was shown toward him. The 
interview lasted half an hour. He 
left Peking, on his way home, April 
22nd, and his departure from the 
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Capital was the occasion of a great 
ceremony—the Diplomatic Body, re- 

ntatives of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, the Customs and the majority 
of the foreign residents being present. 
Sir Robert Hart will leave Shanghai 
by the N.-D. L. S. Yorck. 


H. E. Wang Ta-shi, Junior Vice- 
President of the Waiwupu, has been or- 
dered to England to study the govern- 
ment and constitution of that country. 
H. E. Li Chia-chu, Chinese Minister 
in Tokyo, has been ordered to study 
the constitutional system of Japan 
and to report tothe Throne. A new 
Minister been appointed in his 

H. E. Tang Shao-yi has been 
ordered to return to Manchuria, there 
to dispose of unfinished international 
business. His name has been men- 
tioned in connection with the appoint- 
ment of an Acting Viceroy to Nan- 
king and also as the prospective 
Viceroy of Chihli, should the present 
Acting Viceroy be removed to Peking, 
as is anticipated, 


Affairs in Korea are still unsettled 


and riots continue. The Japanese 
do not give way in the Chientao 
matter, maintaining that as there 


are more than a hundred thousand 
Koreans in the island, Japan has the 
right of military protection. Eight 
hundred Koreans at Hungchun have 
become naturalized Chinese and many 
applications for naturalization are ex- 
pected to follow. The anti-Japanese 
party in Korea have, through agents, 
murdered Mr. W. B. Stephens in San 
Francisco. The Koreans considered 
that Mr. Stephens had sold himself to 
the pro-Japanese party. It has been 
discovered that rioters in Korea are 
making an appeal for the assassination 
of a pro-Japanese Korean Minister. 
Plans were made for the murder of 
Prince Ito, but were discovered and 
prevented. 


Owing to the fact that the U. S. 
representative in Harbin refused to 
recognise any government in Man- 
churia other than the Chinese, the 
matter was made the subject of diplo- 
matic discussion in Washington 
between Secretary Root and Baron 
Rozen, the Russian Ambassador. It 
is said that an agreement, acceptable 
to both parties, has been arrived at, 
but its details wait the sanction of 
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St. Petersburg. The attitude of the 
U. S. has been by some connected 
with the forthcoming visit of the 
American fleet to Far Eastern waters. 
The trouble upon the 
Japanese action with regard to the 
Taisu Maru is by no means at an 
end. The boycott of Japanese goods, 
which was begun in Hongkong, is a 
more serious matter than was at first 
supposed and is spreading rapidly. 
The Japanese steamship companies 
trading between China and Japan are 
said to be very considerably affected 
thereby and the effect of the boycott 
is spreading as far as Australia. 
Japanese papers charge foreign mer- 
chants in China, especially in Hong- 
kong, with abetting this boycott for 
their own advantage. 9 


On April 7th an Imperial Decree 
was issued appointing three special 
Commissioners of Opium Prohibition. 
To these Commissioners is to be 
entrusted the conduct of the opium 
reform. Heads of yaméns are made 
responsible for any breach of opium 
regulations on the part of their sub- 
ordinates and instructions have been 
sent to Chinese Legations abroad 
prohibiting opium smoking among 
the Chinese in their charge. The 
Chinese in Vancouver are forming 
Anti-Opium Leagues and asking for 
the suppression of the opium traffic. 
The Board of Civil Administration 
has presented to the Throne a list 
showing the annual decrease of popp 
cultivation, and the Ministry of Fi- 
nance is in receipt of instructions from 
the Throne commanding the com- 
plete cessation of poppy cultivation 
throughout the Chinese Empire with- 
t is now 
announced that the stamp duty which 
is coming into force is to be 
substituted for the income hitherto 
derived from opium. The Waiwupu 
has examined the officials in that 
Board and found six of them still hav- 
ing the opium smoking habit and 
dismissed them. The other Boards 
are going to follow the example of 
the Waiwupu. 


Dr. Morrison, correspondent of 7he 
Times, has returned from an overland 
journey through Yunnan, Kweichow, 
and Hunan, and he reports that in 
Yunnan the Opium ict has been 
effectively obeyed. In Kweichow the 
report is not so good, although the 
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reform isin evidence there. Dr. Mor- 
rison also reports that in these south- 
west provinces schools of many kinds 
are being erected. but he remarks that 
it is pitiful to see the way people are 
being fooled by Chinese teachers of 


phenomenal incapacity. 


The Anglo-German loan for the 
Tientsin-Pukou Railway has been 
largely oversubscribed. A considerable 
amount of the loan was applied for by 
the Chinese. The Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway has been opened through to 
Nanking, and there is now regular 
railway service between Shanghai and 
the Provincial Capital. The question 
of likin stations along the railway 
lines is under discussion. It is expect- 
ed that by the end of this year the 
French railway from Hanoi iuto Yun- 
- nan will be completed to Mengtze. 
Work has already been completed as 
‘far as Yunnanfu. The Viceroy of 
the Hsen-Kan has memorialized the 
Throne stating that it is necessary 
to have the line between Peking 
and Kalgan extended eastward to 
Kulun, a — of about 2,000 
Chinese Ji. He also proposes an ex- 
tension along the north bank of the 
Yellow River, westward to Ili, a 
distance of about 8,000 77, This latter 
should be considered as a military 
railway for the defence of Peking. 
The small railway between Hangchow 
and Linping has been completed 
and will be opened for trafic May 
14th. The light railway built be- 
tween Shanghai and Sungkiang, about 
twenty miles in length, has been 
opened for traffic. The Kiangsu Rail- 
way Company has obtaimed a con- 
cession to build a railway line im the 
north of Kiangsu to be completed 
within four years, or the lime will be 
taken up by the government ad- 
ministration 

All the interests of British conces- 
sionaires in the province of Shansi, 
held by the Peking Syndicate, have 
been returned to the control of the 
Chinese, and a Chinese company has 
been formed to carry on the work. 
A loan of five million taels is said to 
have been oversubscribed and a well- 
qualified Chinese mining engineer has 
been given charge of the work. 


The question of the smuggling of 
arms has been receiving the attention 


of the government, and steps are 
being taken to suppress the arms 
traffic. It is reported that the officials 
at the Canton Custom Honse have 
seized twenty contraband cases of 
arms and ammunition on board a 
foreign steamer.— Several Chinese 
employed in the Telegraph Adminis- 
tration in Peking have been found 
guilty of selling state secrets to certain 
reign Legations. The chief of these 
culprits has been exiled to Chinese 
Turkestan.—The Grand Council is 
said to favour the establishment of 
a wireless system to maintain com- 
munication between the metropolis 
and provincial authorities and to 
—* leakage of state secrets.— 
has been an outbreak of law- 
Jessness in Kiukiang ; robberies with 
violence being of frequent occurrence. 
—South Chekiang seems to be in a 
chronic state of lawlessness ; robberies 
and piracies being frequently reported 
from this region.—A disastrous flood 
has occurred at Hankow, due to a 
remarkable freshet which came down 
the Han river. Owing to the fact 
that the telegram of warning was first 
of all wrongly transcribed and then 
ignored by the officials concerned 
until the warning was too late, no 
preparation could be made by the boat 
population on the Han to safeguard 
themselves from accident. Tremen- 
dous wreckage ensued, and it is said 
that upwards of a thousand people 
lost their lives. 


The Dalai Lama is at Wu Tai Shan 
in Shansi. He has been requested to 
go to Peking for Imperial audience. 
A good deal of grambling has been 
occasioned by the excessive cost of 
his maintenance while in Shansi.— 
The Ministry of Agriculture has urged 
upon Chinese officials action for the 
promotion of the Chinese tea trade in 
the markets of London, New York 
and St. Petersburg.—It has been 
decided to open Tungchow in Kiang- 


peh asa trading port for foreign and 


Chinese merchants. The suggestion 
is made also that Tsiangkiangpu shail 
rank as a treaty port.—The British 
troops which have been occupying 
Tongshan since the Boxer rising have 
now been withdrawn.—Grand Secre- 
tary Chang Chih-tung has suggested 
the founding of large public libraries 
in Peking on the pattern of public 
libraries in foreign countries, 
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BIRTHS. 


AT Takhing, 26th March, to Rev. and 
son (Robert Neil). 

AT T‘aiku, Shansi, 29th March, to 
Rev. and Mrs. Paur, L. CORBIN, 
A.B.C. F.M., @ daughtér (Clara). 

AT Shanghai, 18th April, to Rev. and 
Mrs. A. C. Bowen, M. E. M.S.,a 
son (Albert Lander). 


MARRIAGES. 


AT Bhamo, Burmah. 18th March, Dr. 
W. T. CLARK to Miss E. E. Nay- 
LOR, both of C. I. M 

AT Shanghai, 3rd April, Mr. G. M. 
FRANCK to Miss FANNIE FORREST, 


DEATHS. 


AT Ashiho, Manchuria, 5th February, 
WILLIAM DICKSON, aged 7, elder 
son of Rev. and Mrs. JAMES STOBIE, 
U. F.C. S. M. 

AT Taning, Shansi, 4th April, Miss S. 
M. Lippy, C. 1. M., from typhus 
fever. 

AT Shanghai, 22nd April, Miss JupiTH 
HAGSTROM, of the Sw. Am. Mis. ‘ 
Siang yang. 


ARRIVALS. 
AT SHANGHAI :— 


27th March, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. 
FIDDLER and family,and Miss FANNIE 
FORREST, C. I. M. (ret.). 

28th March, Rev. and Mrs. R. T. 
COTTRELL, Rev. and Mrs. B. A. Ro- 
BERTS, Mrs. B. MILLER, Miss SCHIL- 
BERG, all for Seventh Day Advent 
Mis. 

29th March, Messrs. K. BERGFJORD, 
J. KARSTAD, H. I. OrsTKRSG, 
O. ROED, L. Tveit, Misses C. Srevu- 
ERSEN and M. WAGNBRERG. 

4th April, Miss R. R. HAatseEy, for 
A. C. M. 

6th April, Dr. and Mrs. G. A. Cox, 
and Miss M. E. Cox, C. f. M. (ret.) ; 
Dr, and Mrs. BABINGTON and family, 
C. M. S. (ret.). 

11th April, Misses D. M. WILson 
and E. J. HARVEY, for C. I. M. 


DEPARTURES. 


FROM SHANGHAI :— 


28th March, Misses E. FRENCH and 
A. M. CABLE, both C. I. M , for Eng- 
land; Rev. and Mrs. J. CAkSON, I. P. 
M., fos Ireland. 

31st March, Mr. and Mrs. ISAAC 
Mason and family F. F. M , for Eng- 
land; Dr. and Mrs. T. COCHRANE, 
and family, L. M. S., for England. 

4th April, Mr. and Mrs. H. PFAN- 
NEMULLER, C. I. M., for Germany ; 
Dr. and Mrs. W. H. DAVIDSON and 
family, F. F. M. and Miss M. L,. 
CUMBER, for England; Miss F. M. 
O’DONNELL, C. M. M., for U. S. A. 

6th April, Rev. and Mrs. F. J. 
WHITE and family, A.B. M.U.; Rev. 
and Mrs. T. F. McCrea and family, 
S. B. C.; Miss S. PETERS, M. E. M., 
all for U. S. A. 

roth April, Rev. EvAN MORGAN, 
E. B. M. 

11th April, Rev. and Mrs. Q. A. 
MEYERS, Mrs. Moore, Misses J RIM- 
BLE, F. PLuMBand R. SiA, M. E. M.; 
Rev. H. N. RONNING and. family, 
Rev. and Mrs. E. P1L.ey, all for 
U. S. A. 

14th April, Miss I. GOTHBERG, C. 
I. M., for Sweden. 

17th April, Dr. J. A. Orre, Ref. 
Ch. Mis., for U. S. A., via Siberia. | 

20th April, Mr. and Mrs. PilQuIsT 
and family, Seventh Day Ad. Mis. ; 
Rev. and Mrs. Gat, A. B C. F. M.; 
Rev. H. W. HouLDING, S.C.M.; Misses 
G. WYCKOFF and E. E MARTIN, Mr. 
and Mrs. W.H. STELtE, Miss MARY 
ANDREWS, all of A.B.C.F.M., U.S. A. 

21st April, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
SMITH and family, A. B. C. F. M., for 
U. S. A.; Mrs. H. W. BooNE and two 
children, A. P. E. C. M., for U. S. A.; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. P. SHaw, F. C. M., 
for U. S. A. 

24th April, Miss R. ELwin, A. P. 
E.C. M., for England; Miss H. N. 
ROPBERG. Sw. Mis. Cov., for U.S. A. 

29th April, Dr. and Mrs. Hy L. 
Buiss and family, for U .S. A. 
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Meteorolngy und Natural History.. 

he “originals of those ‘book are. published by. W. and A x 
Johnstep, the famous firm of map makers, Edinburgh and Loidon. 
translation las been accompliabed by the staff of the Dniversity: 
Translation Department, under the superizitendence of J. Darroch. 

‘The Atias of Physical: Gedgraphy cnntaiis 24 colored map-plates, 
size 13 by 11 inches,” - The Atias-of Popular Astronomy contains 
cvlored star-maps of same size aud colored frontispiece. 

“Bhe:text of the Jetterpress hay-been reviséd by’ a 
Hanhn scholar and-:author of two histories of China. ~The 
style: is clear; chaste W@n-li, 

The maps in the Geography. heen reproduced the ‘Kinkods 
Printing Company, Tukig.. The printing’ of thie letterpress ‘and binding of 
the book is‘also by this tira: 


The expanse of reproducing these has been ‘very great, but 


ptintérs Glaim that their work is pot inferior to the original by une of 
the best firms of lithographers in Britain. — 

The Arias or Grocrapay also contains two Glossaries uf the mathes 
in the maps—one English-Cliinese, the other Chinese-English, It ix-a 


Gazetteer as well ny an Atlas. The maps in the Atlag of Popolar 
Astronomy have-heen reproduced by the China Printing Co, Shanghai, . 


They are as per contract. equal’ to. the origival. 


The Asrrovomy is “ Popular.” ‘The deseription of San-spote, 


Denar’ Craters, etc,, is so clear and well illustrated’ that. ‘any Chinese 
average scholar moet understand ‘it. “books, are editions de lume. 
-Bouud im cloth, with. gile. ornamentation and lettering, they are ideal gifte 


to give ‘Mendarin or litetary Chinese friend. Price $3.50, ench, 


An ‘experienced publisher who asked the price. said Tt in tow cheap ; 
you could not buy «took like this.for that price in London. 


Myers’ Universal Hiatary, Cloth; pilt lettering ... 00 
Tables of Chinese Chronology from the Chon Dynasty,’ Cloth 30 
The Wonderful Century, by Russel Wallace.’ 40 
History of. Commerce in Europe, De B. Gibbins 
Evolution, by Edward Clodd. Thaatrated 


“Avithmetic (2 Tokio Normal Tort-book Series.” 
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ie elewentary, facts:of Obartography, Geology, | 
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